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As  a  teacher,  you  no  doubt  have  experienced  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  sitting  in  some  folding  chairs.  You’re  familiar, 
too,  with  the  binding,  pinching,  and  snagging  hazards  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  noise  that  accompanies  the  use 
of  many  folding  chairs  in  auditoriums,  lecture  rooms, 
boardrooms,  etc. 

But,  not  so  with  American  Seating  Folding  Chairs!  For 
example,  our  No.  70  and  90,  shown  here,  are  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  theatre  seats— each  is  upholstered,  with  spring- 
arch  seat  construction.  This  assures  more  comfort,  less 
fidgeting.  Both  of  these  chairs  have  beauty,  contour 
styling  — are  guaranteed  free  of  binding,  pinching,  and 
snagging  hazards  .  .  .  and  are  silent  in  use.  The  No.  90 
Chair  has  our  independent-folding-seat  feature,  which 
increases  seating  capacity  up  to  30%  without  crowding. 

Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in  folding  chairs.  And  that 
difference  can  be  very  important  to  you  as  a  teacher. 
In  fact,  we  think  it’s  so  important  that  everyone  should 
be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  in  money  for  a  lot  more 
in  comfort,  convenience,  and  durability.  Most  people 
must  agree  with  us  — because  there  are  more  than 
13,000,000  American  Seating  Folding  Chairs  in  use. 

Many  other  styles  of  folding  chairs  also  available, 
with  a  choice  of  colors. 


SEND  FOR  OUR 
COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Put  our  experience  to  work  for  you.  We  offer  a 
complete  line  of  school  supplies.  Prompt 
delivery  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 


School  Desks  and  Chain 
School  Tables 
Stadium  Chain 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chain 
Teachen’  Desks  and  Chain 
Church  Furniture 
Bleachen 


Office,  Library  and  Home 
F.conomics  Equipment 
Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Window  Shades 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Bulletin  Brards 


Flags 

Athletic  Goods 

Maps  and  Globes 

Pastes  and  Inks 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

School  Papen 

Art  Materials 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


“Stnicture  and  Space  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Architecture”  is  on  view  in  the 
Architecture  Gallery,  McCormick 
Hall,  Princeton  University. 


N.  J.  Secondary  School  Principals 
will  concentrate  on  “What  Consti¬ 
tutes  a  Good  Physical  Education 

Program  for  the  Secondary  School?”  Stained  Glass  by  Ignatius  Geitel  is 
at  a  meeting  in  Livingston  H.  S.  on  featured  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Recita- 
December  5.  tion  Building,  Douglass  College, 

until  December  23. 

N.  J.  Student  Education  Association 
will  hold  a  regional  all  day  meet¬ 
ing  at  Montclair  STC  starting  at 

9:30  a  m.  on  Deembor  7.  -- 

at  Montclair  STC  in  the  evening  on  ,  « 

Teacher  Examinations  for  positions  December  7. 

in  the  city  of  Newark  will  be  held  |  L 

on  December  27.  Cossack  Chorus  and  Dancers  '  grate 

appear  in  the  Artists  Series  at  Glass- 

National  Science  Teachers  Associa-  boro  STC  (Tickets  $1.00)  on  De-  j 
tion,  NEA  and  the  American  Asso-  cember  9.  |  most 

ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  |  —  fina 

Science  have  their  annual  winter  Madrigal  Concert  will  be  performed 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  De-  by  students  and  alumni  of  Paterson  ^j,hoi 
cember  27-30.  STC  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Little  The-  have  ■ 

ater  on  the  Haledon  campus  on  j  jwrt  « 
December  10.  I  i 

All 

EXHIBITIONS  •11  u  proud 

Modem  Dance  winter  recital  will  be  ^on  3 

given  by  Orchesis  in  the  Student  lerve  i 
Center  Lounge,  Douglass  College,  at 
7:15  and  8:00  p.m.  on  December  11.  ^ 
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PROGRAMS 


“Our  Town”,  an  exhibit  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  City  of 
Newark  will  be  at  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  until  March  16. 


Certainly  not!  Mom  carried 
safe  First  National  City  Bank 
Travelers  Checks-got  a  prompt 
refund  in  full.  Safe?- 
everywhere.  Spendable?-yes, 
yes  the  world  over.  Famous 
for  50  years,  they’re  backed 
by  America’s  greatest 
world-wide  bank.  Cost  only  $1 
per  $100.  Good  until  used. 
Buy  them  at  your  bank. 


Christmas  Concert  by  the  combined 
musical  organizations  of  Paterson 
STC  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the 
college’s  Memorial  Gymnasium  on 
December  12. 


“Sputnik”  has  been  added  to  the 
planetarium  presentation  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Museum,  Sat.,  Sun.,  &  holidays 
at  2:30  and  3:30  p.m. 


The  N.  J.  Historical  Society  is  de-  . . .  w.i,  uc 

.  /  .  u  XT  I  by  the  Nereids  at  Douglass  College 

picting  the  steady  march  of  N.  J.  ,  .  .  ,  .  j  ^ 

r  ®  J  ,  .  .  .u  (tickets  needed  in  advance)  on  De- 

transportation  development  at  the  u 
c  •  r.  J  cember  12  &  13. 

Sociey  Museum,  230  Broadway, 

Newark. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Virginia  Impartially  Examined”  is 

the  current  exhibit  of  rare  books,  '  “What’s  the  Answer”,  weekly  pro¬ 
manuscripts,  and  maps  at  the  Fire-  gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
stone  Library,  Princeton  University,  and  the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents 

and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  top- 
Medieval  Art  is  featured  in  a  spe-  ics  include: 
cial  exhibition  at  the  Art  Museum,  “So  You  Want  To  Be  on  the 
Princeton  University,  till  January  5.  School  Board” —  week  of  Dec.  1 
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“American  vs.  European 


Schools” —  week  of  Dec.  8 


WSNJ,  Bridgeton 
WTTM,  Trenton 


1240  Sun.,  4:30  p.m. 
920  Tues.,  8:05  p.m. 


'  ?  I  “Highfields  Rehabilitation 

Center” —  week  of  Dec.  15 

> 

WCRV,  Washington  Wed.,  2:05  p.m. 

"  ^  WCTC,  New  Brunswick  1450  Sun.,  7:35  p.m. 

%  WFPG,  Atlantic  City  1450  Mon.,  9:30  p.m. 

^  WJLK,  Asbury  Park  1310  Thurs.,  8:05  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden  800  Sun.,  5.05  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  1250  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 

I  WNNJ,  Newton  1360  Sun.,  2:05  p.m. 

ick  ;  r 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress”,  weekly  program  on 
schools  produced  by  NJEA  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  Programs  are  broadcast 
in  color  over  WRCV-TV,  Channel 
3,  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  at  6:00 
p.m. 


The  Morning  Post 


cers  '  Grateful 

Dear  Mr.  Hipp: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  generous  support 
—  hnanical  and  otherwise  —  which  you 
lave  me  during  my  recent  litigation  with 
the  Matawan  Twp.  Board  of  Education. 
Without  this  help  I  doubt  that  I  would 
have  started  suit.  Your  advice  and  sup¬ 
port  encouraged  me  to  start  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  successful  decision  was  won. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  State  should  be 
proud  to  be  members  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  so  willing  and  able  to 
ient  Krve  its  members  in  time  of  need. 

4  teacher 

One  of  NJEA’s  most  important  serv¬ 
ices  to  teachers  receives  little  publicity. 
ined  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  NJEA 
rson  Committee,  the  Executive  Com- 

,  mittee  grants  to  members  financial  as- 
tistance  in  legal  matters  that  involve  a 
OD  question  of  teachers'  rights.  Many  an 
important  court  or  Commissioner’s  deci- 
ion — protecting  all  teachers — has  been 
vcn  ^  those  who  could  not  otherwise 

I  oford  the  expense  of  prosecution  or  de- 
llCgC  I  were  it  not  for  the  NJEA  aid. 

De-  •  .  • 

Who  Said  That? 

1  Dear  Editor: 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  group  of  teach- 
en  were  asked  to  submit  to  a  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  their  particular  reasons  for  de- 
pyQ.  I  tiring  a  salary  increase  the  following 
JEA  '  woman  teacher  had  the  fol¬ 

lowing  to  say  and  I  quote: 
ren  U|  where  to  begin,  there  is 

top-  5000  much  to  say: 

'  I  caught  a  cold  from  being  exposed  to 
the  chilly  halls  of  this  school.  (Doctor 
^  j  bill— $10.00) 
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I  ruined  two  pair  of  stockings  on  a 
splintered  chair  ($3.75) 

I  raised  my  voice  3,879  times  to  quell 
my  second  period  class.  (Throat  loz¬ 
enges — $.90) 

I  have  eaten  lunch  in  school  every  day. 
(paperbags — $.23) 

I  told  a  joke  in  class — no  one  laughed, 
(new  joke  book — $2.98) 

I  had  a  flat  tire  on  the  way  to  school, 
(repairs — $27.80) 

I  made  a  special  trip  to  chaperone  a 
dance — (gas — $2.73) 

I  have  enjoyed  coffee  after  school  with 
fellow  teachers.  (When  I  had  to  pay — 
$.70) 

I  am  slowly  wearing  out  the  “I”  on  my 
typewriter.  ($2.19) 

I  have  had  to  increase  my  insurance 
coverage  since  giving  out  report  cards. 
—($31.18) 

I  have  purchased  a  newspaper  to  keep 
up  with  my  students — ($2.09) 

I  have  increased  the  wrinkles  in  my 
brow  to  look  a  bit  more  teacherly. 
(plastic  surgery — $120.00) 

I  have  attempted  to  observe  “sputnik” 
in  action,  (telescope — $473.26) 

There  is  much  more  to  add  but  lack 
of  time  and  lack  of  paper  which  I  can¬ 
not  afford  under  the  present  pay  scale 
prevent  me  from  writing  further.  I  shall 
be  more  than  happy  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  add  to  these  reasons  and  to 
explain  in  detail  those  outlined  above”. 

Becky  Bright 

You  guessed  it,  the  author  of  this  letter 
is  satirically  poking  a  little  fun,  really 
doesn’t  pretend  to  be  serious. 


SUMMER...  1958 
COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Directed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Smith  and 
Dr.  Leslie  W.  Kindred. 

Educational  concepts  and  practices 
studied  in  8-to-14-day  seminars  at 
the  Universities  of  Exeter,  Eng¬ 
land,  Munich,  Germany  and  at  the 
Sprbonne  in  Paris,  and  surveyed  in 
visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Engriand, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Beljjium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway: 

6  cre<lits  •  54  or  62  days  in  Europe 
•  $987  up. 

FINE  ARTS 

Directed  by  Mr.  Alden  Wicks. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  paint- 
inp  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France: 

6  credits  •  61  days  in  Europe  • 
$1,095. 

FRENCH 

Directed  by  M.  Helen  Duncan. 
Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  courses 
of  the  Sorbonne  (University  of 
Paris),  Jujy  15- August  14,  with 
lecture  visits,  excursions,  theater 
and  opera: 

4  credits  •  35  days  in  Europe  • 
$495  up. 

MUSIC 

Directed  by  Mr.  Wilbert  Hitchner 
and  Dr.  Louis  Werson. 

Ten-day  intensive  course  at  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg;  4  to  8  fes¬ 
tivals,  12  to  24  performances; 
music,  art,  history,  and  life  today 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  Scotland : 

4  to  6  credits  •  31  to  65  days  in 
Europe  •  $975  up. 

WESTERN  EUROPE  and  RUSSIA 

Directed  by  Dr.  Negley  K.  Teeters. 
A  survey  of  social  conditions  in  the 
Low  Ck>untries,  West,  and  East 
Germany,  USSR,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Great  Britain: 

6  credits  •  38  days  in  Europe  • 
$1,295. 

For  inform:ition  concerning  ony  of  the  touri, 
acMre»  Director  of  European  Studytourt 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


On  Friday,  November  8th,  new  otlicent  accepted  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility  of  serving  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey  through  their  great  professional  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Lynch,  Ida  Francis  and  I  warmly  salute  our 
MEMO:  To  Busy  Pooplo  predecessors. 

FROM’  Ono  sliohtiv  so  ^  quick  review  of  the  administrations  during  my 

tenure  on  the  Executive  Committee  would  highlight: 

-  the  growth  of  group  action. 

-  the  marked  increase  of  participation  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  work  of  the  association. 

-  the  purchase  of  our  own  home. 

-  the  sharpened  awareness  of  the  teacher’s  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  for  upholding  professional 
standards. 

-  the  development  of  Leadership  and  Professional 

Conferences. 

-  the  encouraging  growth  in  lay  and  governmental 

support  of  education. 

Your  new  officers  will  strive  hard  to  hold  all  these 
gains,  and  with  you,  to  move  steadily  forward. 

“Steadily  forward” 

The  words  suggest  balance  and  progress.  Balance 
might  mean  something  as  simple  as  sane  proportions 
of  work,  rest  and  recreation.  It  takes  a  sort  of  courage 
to  so  schedule  one’s  day  that  we  hold  that  balance.  We 
are  inclined  to  let  work  predominate,  or  pleasure,  or 
rest. 

Balance  requires  self-discipline  and  self-discipline 


P  a  q  e  1 1 2 


N JEA  REVIE 


I  •  n  •  selected  districts,  the  research 

16  List  Ot  ProjSCtS  division  found  that  six  percent  of 

^  .  1  j  all  teachers  eat  with  their  students 

Y60r  Ah63d  and  have  absolutely  no  free  time 

away  from  them.  Excluding  lunch 
Dr.  Beck  continued,  “then  it  must  time,  more  than  half  the  teachers 
pass  and  it  must  pass  by  a  big  ma-  have  no  free  time  during  the  re- 
jority,”  The  delegates  vigorously  quired  school  day.  The  study  showed 
applauded  Dr.  Beck’s  recommenda-  that  on  a  “normal”  school  day,  a 
bons.  typical  teacher,  spends  7 Vi  hours  in 

In  addition  to  any  college  bond  school.  This  “actual”  teacher  day 
issue  campaign,  NJEA  will  also  be  includes  the  time  between  reporting 
working  hard  next  year  for  a  major  to  school  and  leaving  the  building 
boost  in  state  school  aid.  Dr.  Beck  in  the  afternoon, 
reviewed  the  assembly’s  previous  Pending  final  publication  of  the 
action  in  backing  a  request  for  a  complete  survey,  the  delegates  voted 
revised  formula  for  general  state  aid  to  recommend  that  “NJEA  endorse 
that  would  cost  an  additional  $77,-  the  principle  of  a  duty-free  lunch 
000,000.  period  and  that  the  problem  be  re¬ 

in  response  to  a  request  made  by  ferred  to  the  State  Department  of 
the  assembly,  the  NJEA  Salary  Com-  Education  for  possible  solution  by 
mittee  reported  on  an  NJEA  re-  the  Department  or  the  State  Board 
search  survey  of  teacher  lunch  pe-  of  Education.”  If  the  procedure  is 
riods  and  free  time.  Within  its  sam-  (voniinued  on  next  puge) 


NJEA  Delegate  Assembly.  At  the 
'Hotel  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City,  on 
November  7,  the  delegates  heard 
;  proposals  for  supporting  a  major 
college  expansion  program,  planned 
to  push  a  77  million  dollar  state  aid 
increase  in  the  1958  Legislature,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  NEA  salary  goals  of 
$5,000  to  $11,500,  and  set  a  plan 
of  action  to  secure  duty-free  lunch 
I  periods  for  all  teachers. 

I  Predicts  Bond  Issue 

In  opening  the  meeting.  President 
Richard  T.  Beck  predicted  that  the 
_  State  Board  of  Education  will  rec- 
lommend  a  “tremendous  expansion” 
of  New  Jersey’s  tax  supported  col¬ 
leges  to  be  financed  through  a  major  Atlantic  City  Bound 
bond  issue.  He  urged  that  NJEA 
lend  liberal  financial  support  to  a 
"vigorous,  coordinated  effort  seeking 
Vvoter  approval  of  the  anticipated 
bond  issue.” 

I  Adding  that  New  Jersey  has  been 
"negligent  and  dilatory”  in  provid¬ 
ing  college  facilities.  Dr.  Beck  said 
the  State  Board  may  recommend  ex- 
tpansion  at  Rutgers,  Newark  College 
of  Engineering,  and  the  six  state 
teachers  colleges. 

A  Vote  of  Faith 

“Any  public  vote  on  a  college 
bond  issue  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
public’s  faith  in  education  at  all 
levels”  Dr.  Beck  told  the  assembly. 

“Defeat  of  such  a  bond  issue  would 
be  a  defeat  not  only  for  college  op¬ 
portunities  but  for  all  education. 

Politicians  would  read  it  as  a  vote 
against  taxes,”  he  said. 

I  “If  an  intelligently-conceived  bond 
(issue  for  public  colleges  is  proposed,” 


New  Jersey  To  Be  Host 
for '61  NEA  Convention 


“By  the  sea,  by  the  sea”  is  the 
catchy  tune  being  whistled  by  the 
NEA  Board  of  Directors  after  setting 
their  sights  on  a  1961  NEA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey’s  fabulous  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

Not  since  1932  have  the  nation’s 
educators  been  to  the  Garden  State 
for  their  annual  Convention;  but, 
now  almost  30  years  later  a  re¬ 
turn  trip  is  being  booked. 

Although  1961  is  still  a  few  year’s 
away,  is  won’t  be  long  before  wheels 
will  start  spinning  to  plan  a  top- 
notch  program  of  hospitality  by  New 
Jersey  teachers.  Traditionally,  the 
host  State — in  1961,  New  Jersey — 
arranges  a  number  of  special  Con¬ 
vention  features  for  the  delegates. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  JERSEY  comes  from  the 
NEA  Board  of  Directors  as  they  send  notice 
that  the  NEA  Convention  for  1961  will  be 
held  In  Atlantic  City.  Sharing  the  news  are 
Atlantic  City  superintendent  Alfred  Saseen, 
NJEA  President  Mazle  V.  Scanlan,  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau  Manager  Fred  Erhart,  and  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary  Fred  HIpp. 


As  NJEA  Crows 


(continued  from  preceding  page) 
unable  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
the  assembly  agreed  to  have  NJEA 
proceed  with  necessary  corrective 
legislation  in  1958. 

Recognizing  the  action  of  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
went  on  record  endorsing  the  new 
salary  goals  set  for  the  nation’s 
teachers.  That  resolution,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  teachers’  salaries  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  other  profes¬ 
sional  and  industrial  incomes,  said 
that  “for  the  present,  salaries  should 
range  from  $5,000  to  $11,500.” 

In  other  action  the  delegates  rec¬ 
ommended  a  careful  study  of  the 
general  status  of  certification  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  State  in  the  coming 
year.  The  NJEA  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards 
Committee  will  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  association  policy  and  ac¬ 
tion  sometime  next  year.  The  TEPS 
Committee  was  also  asked  to  draft 
statements  of  Association  policy  on 
class  size,  teacher  load,  and  the  U.N. 
for  subsequent  adoption  by  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

Newton,  Hauser  Honored 


Staff  Addition  Expected  To  Improve  Services 


Hillbc 


New  Jersey  teachers  can  look  for 
improved  service  from  their  State 
Association  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
addition  and  reassignment  in  their 
NJEA  staff. 

Jack  J.  Bertolino,  a  former  teach¬ 
er  in  Pompton  Lakes,  joined  the  As¬ 
sociation  staff  in  November  as  field 
representative.  He  will  work  as  part 
of  the  field  service  division,  aiding 
local  associations  with  salary  presen¬ 
tations,  welfare  cases,  and  program 
planning. 

At  the  same  time,  Walter  J. 
O’Brien  will  be  transferred  from  field 
service  to  fill  a  new  position  in  the 
public  relations  division.  This  addi¬ 
tional  post  in  the  staff  organization 
will  permit  a  staff  member  to  devote 
full  time  to  membership  and  confer¬ 
ence-planning.  Mr.  O'Brien  will  take 
over  responsibility  for  enrollment 
drives,  leadership  and  professional 
improvement  conferences,  and  the 
student  education  organizations. 


A-9  Sponsors  Share  Distinguished  Service  Award 

Two  of  New  Jersey’s  most  popu-  the  superintendent  of  the  Hoboker 
lar  legislators  were  the  recipients  of  school  system.  He  served  in  botl 
this  year’s  annual  NJEA  Award  for  world  wars  ending  his  service  as  < 


In  setting  up  the  new  position, 

Executive  Committee  pointed  out! 
that  such  a  field  representative  in 
the  public  relations  division  would  in  i 
be  able  to  better  coordinate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  duties  previously  assigned  to  Whats 
different  staff  members.  The  newR*^ 
post  will  not  only  relieve  these  pco^^y* 
pie  for  expanded  work  in  their  ownNe’s  p 
areas,  but  will  provide  for  increased^^ 
emphasis  on  such  projects  as  mem-''*  h'ghv 
bership,  professional  improvement,:  FQ'’ 
and  future  teachers.  In  announcing^-  J- 
the  Executive  Committee  action.!'®''  ' 
President  Beck  noted  that  the 
position,  although  not  anticipated!®  atf-ad 
when  dues  were  set  in  1954, 
made  necessary  and  possible  by 
growth  in  NJEA  membership  duringll''^^'^®^ 
the  past  several  years.  “It  is  en-!!*® 
couraging”,  he  said,  “that  the  over-  Those 
whelming  support  of  NJEA  by  *o 

teachers  of  New  Jersey  makes  it!®''  free 
|X)ssible  for  us  to  expand  our  pro-(^**-^'''8 
fessional  services  for  them.”  (hortage 

_  Arran 


Distinguished  Service  to  Education. 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Newton  and  Frede¬ 
rick  H.  Hauser  app>eared  at  the  final 
general  session  of  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  to  receive  the  award  from 


New  NEA  Publication  Covers 
Certification  Rules  in  Full  jamieso 
The  fourth  edition  of  the  NEA’s, 


the  superintendent  of  the  Hoboken 
school  system.  He  served  in  both 
world  wars  ending  his  service  as  a 
colonel.  He  was  also  co-sponsor  of 
the  original  A-9  which  first  estab¬ 
lished  a  state  minimum  schedule  in 
1954. 


“Manual  on  Certification  Require-  Thirty 
ments  for  School  Personnel  in  the^***! 

U.  S.”  has  recently  been  published,”  ' 
It  reports  current  trends  and  prac-k 
tices  in  the  certification  of  school?*®”^ 
personnel  of  the  48  states  and  tcr-'° 
ritories.  The 

fchools 


President  Richard  T.  Beck. 

Both  legislators  have  sponsored 
many  education  bills,  but  are  prob¬ 
ably  best  known  to  teachers  for  their 
vigorous  push  of  the  new  A-9  raising 
the  State  minimum  salary  schedule 
for  teachers. 

Mrs.  Newton,  who  lives  in  Pack- 
anack  Lake,  N.  J.,  is  Republican 
county  committeewoman  in  Passaic 
County,  an  attache  of  the  Passaic 
county  courts,  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  since 
1952.  In  addition  to  the  new  A-9 
she  has  been  the  sponsor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  teacher  sick  leave  law  and  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  favoring  the  return  to 
teacher  veterans’  of  pension  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  their  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  during  military  service. 

Mr.  Hauser,  a  native  of  Hoboken, 
has  been  a  Democratic  Assembly- 
man  since  1947.  He  is  assistant  to 


ON  THE  PLATFORM  of  Atlantic  City'i  Convention  Hall,  Mr*.  Emma  E.  Newton  an^  test 
Frederick  H.  Hauser  (right)  receive  distinguished  service  plaques  from  President  Richar4i|th  Sc 


T.  Beck. 


The 
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Billboards  Tell  Young  People 
eaching  Is  a  Better  Career 


NJEA  again  receives  help  of  Outdoor  Advertisers 
in  reaching  public  for  teacher  recruitment  drive. 


the 
out! 

in 
mid 

[  to  What’s  a  “better  career  every 
newfcar”  for  New  Jersey  young  people? 
jco-Wiy,  teaching — of  course — as  the 
3vvottate’s  population  is  now  finding 
isediut  from  billboards  scattered  along 
em-its  highways.  • 

ent,‘  FQ*’  ^ 

oingfi.  J.  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa- 
:ion  lion  is  working  with  NJEA  on  a 
jfg^kiassive  teacher  recruitment  appeal 
jitedlo  attract  young  people  to  futures  in 
vvaskaching.  The  emphasis  of  the  cam- 
t))(paign  is  to  bring  more  and  more 
iringnualihed  young  men  and  women  to 
gn.(he  teaching  profession. 

)ver-  Those  seeing  the  billboards  are 
theisked  to  write  to  NJEA  headquarters 
.g  j||or  free  packets  of  materials  on 
pro.jeaching  careers  and  the  critical 
ihortage  of  teachers. 

Arrangements  for  the  generous  co- 
,,,  operation  of  the  Outdoor  Advertisers 

(ave  been  made  through  G.  Parker 
amieson,  manager  of  promotion  and 
_ 

[UirC*  Ttiirfy  percent  of  those  who  were  grad- 
1  thC****^  qualifications  to  teach 

M  not  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

fj^^iuena  Teachers  Take  Full  Day 
[  ter-^®  Study  Changes  in  Testing 


public  relations  of  the  United  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  of  Newark,  and  Charles 
W.  Stephens,  president  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Advertising  Co.  of  Long 
Branch. 

NJEA  is  also  continuing  to  in¬ 
clude  special  recruitment  “commer¬ 
cials”  in  its  weekly  radio  series 
“What’s  the  Answer?” 


"START  PASTING"  says  NJEA  PR  diractor 
Lew  Applegate  as  he  gives  the  go-ahead 
signal  to  the  N.  J.  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  to  start  exhibiting  this  year's 
NJEA  teacher  recruitment  billboard. 


MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH  (right),  a  Trenton  teacher  and  member  of  the  NEA  Legislative 
Commission,  confers  in  Washington.  D.  C.  with  NEA  Legislative  Director  James  McCaskill, 
NEA  Executive  Secretary  William  Carr,  and  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Laurence 
Oerthick. 


The  Buena-Buena  Vista  Twp. 
tchools  held  an  all-day  workshop 
n  andkn  testing  recently  in  cooperation 
icharAiith  Science  Research  Associates. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
IS  follows;  (1)  to  help  teachers 
erstand  and  make  more  effective 
of  achievement  test  results;  (2) 
help  teachers  understand  and 
ke  more  effective  use  of  intelli- 
ce  tests  results;  (3)  to  help 
ichers  interpret  the  relationship  of 
hievomcnt  and  intelligence  tests; 
!4)  to  review  other  educational  tests 
the  market;  and  (5)  to  review 
tne  “do’s  and  don’t’s”  in  the  ad- 
inistration  of  tests. 

Another  phase  of  the  program 
ed  to  prepare  the  teachers  of 
e  district  for  a  future  change  in 
e  testing  program.  The  program 
as  presented  by  Kenneth  Seaman, 
presentative  from  SRA,  and  was 
epared  with  the  help  of  Pat  Di- 
menico,  superintendent  of  schools. 

lECEMBER.  lfS7 


Mrs.  Smith  Reports 

NEA  To  Push  Tax  Equality  in  '58  Congress 


Tax  deductions  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  expenses  of  teachers  has  been 
given  top  priority  in  the  1958  Legis¬ 
lative  Program  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Returning  from  the  recent  fall  con¬ 
ference  of  the  NEA  Legislative 
Commission,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
said,  “We  will  continue  to  work  for 
federal  support  of  school  construc¬ 
tion;  but  equal  importance  will  be 
given  to  obtaining  tax  equality  for 
the  Nation’s  teachers.”  Mrs.  Smith 
is  past-president  of  NJEA  and  was 
appointed  this  summer  to  the  NEA 
Legislative  Commission. 

Two  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Representa¬ 
tive  Cecil  King  (D.,  Calif.)  and 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins  (R.,  Ohio)  have 
introduced,  at  NEA  request,  iden¬ 


tical  bills  to  provide  deductions  up 
to  $600  on  the  summer  school  and 
other  continuing  professional  edu¬ 
cation  expenses  of  teachers.  The 
King-Jenkins  measure  would  permit 
teachers  (including  college  profes¬ 
sors)  to  deduct  from  taxable  income 
expenses  for  tuition,  books,  other 
equipment,  travel  and  living  expen¬ 
ses  while  away  from  home  up  to  a 
limit  of  $600  per  year. 

Mrs.  Smith  pointed  out  that  1958, 
a  national  election  year,  is  expected 
to  produce  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
“I  hope  that  we  can  convince  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  that 
equal  treatment  for  teachers  with 
other  professions  is  one  of  the  prime 
inequities  demanding  adjustment,” 
she  said. 


R  a  q •  Its 


by  Rocco  V.  Peravolo 

principal,  Geo.  Washington  School 
Morristown 


Ihere  are  now,  two  shiny  spheres,  raised  to  the 
heavens  by  man’s  technological  know-how,  circling 
our  planet  at  fantastic  speeds. 

By  the  time  you  get  to  read  this  article,  there  may  be 
three  or  more  artificial  satellites  journeying  through 
space  and  possibly  unmanned,  instrument-carrying  mis¬ 
siles  traveling  to  the  moon. 

How  well  we  all  remember  that  autumn  day  in  the 
year  of  1957  A.D.  when  official  word  came  to  the 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  that  the  Russians  had 
successfully  launched  a  man-made  moon  and  propelled^ 
the  peoples  of  the  world  into  the  Space  Age. 

As  teachers,  we  have  the  responsibility  of  answering 
the  many  questions  the  children  might  ask  about  the 
artificial  satellites. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  fundamental  concepts  per-t 
taining  to  rockets  and  satellites  that  all  teachers  should  I 
know. 


About  the  Author  . . . 

Rocco  V.  Feravolo,  in  addition  to  being 
principal  of  the  George  Washington  School 
in  Morristown,  is  an  instructor  of  science 
in  the  part-time  and  extension  division  of 
Newark  STC.  Last  year,  Mr.  Feravolo  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  national  Science  Teacher 
Achievement  Recognition  awards  for  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  “Elementary  Astronautics  for  the 
Gifted  Child  in  Science.” 
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There  are  basically  two  methods  by  which  an  object 
can  be  moved  from  the  earth’s  surface  to  outer  space; 
(Figure  5) 

1 ,  It  can  receive  a  tremendous  initial  velocity  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  it  to  coast  up  the  slop)e  of 
Mt.  Gravity. 

2.  It  can  be  moved  skyward  by  the  multi-stage 
method.  This  is  the  method  which  orbitized  the 
Russian  artificial  satellites,  at  a  much  lower  al¬ 
titude,  of  course. 
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THE  APOGEE  AND  PERIGEE 
OF  THE  THING 

If  the  original  speed  of  the  artificial  satellite  is  in 
excess  of  the  orbital  velocity,  then  the  man-made  moon 
will  move  out  of  its  circular  path  because  gravity  and 
the  velocity  of  the  object  are  not  in  balance.  It  will 
move  outwards  and  will  lose  speed  at  the  point  farthest 
from  the  Earth  (apogee)  and  will  move  with  increased 
speed  to  its  original  point  of  projection  (perigee) 
and  then  will  continue  to  retrace  its  path  until  air 
resistance  slows  it  down. 


MOON  STAY  UP? 

Orbital  velocity  is  the  speed  at  which  an  object 
would  continue  to  circle  the  Earth  like  the  moon.  In 
order  for  this  to  be  accomplished,  the  inward  pull  of 
gravity  must  be  in  balance  with  the  outward  centri¬ 
fugal  force.  Since  gravity  and  escape  velocity  decrease 
with  distance,  so  does  orbital  velocity.  (Figure  6) 


FIGURE  10 


FROM  APOGEES  TO  ESCAPE 
VELOCITY 

As  the  initial  velocity  of  an  object  is  increased  in 
excess  of  orbital  velocity,  the  apogee  point  will  move 
outwards.  When  the  object  reaches  escape  velocity, 
it  loses  its  apogee  and  p)erigee  and  never  returns.  The 
velocity  of  escape  at  the  Earth's  surface  is  equal  to 
25,000  miles  per  hour.  (Figure  10) 
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SPEED  VS.  GRAVITY 


Since  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  an  object 
must  be  in  balance  in  order  for  the  object  to  follow  a 
circular  path  around  the  earth,  we  can  see  that  a 
meteor  traveling  at  100,000  miles  per  hour  relatively 
close  to  the  earth  will  be  far  less  affected  by  the 
earth’s  gravitational  field  than  by  the  moon  which  is 
approximately  240,000  miles  away  travelling  at  a 
speed  of  2,300  miles  per  hour.  (Figure  7) 


CIRCULAR  ORBITS 

In  order  for  an  object  to  be  fixed  in  a  stable  orbit, 
the  scientist  must  control  the  speed,  elevation  and  the 
direction  of  the  potential  satellite.  If  the  satellite’s 
initial  speed  is  exactly  equal  to  the  orbital  velocity, 
then  the  satellite  will  follow  a  circular  path  around  the 
earth.  (Figure  8)  If  the  original  speed  of  the  artificial 
satellite  is  in  excess  of  the  orbital  velocity,  then  the 
man-made  moon  will  follow  an  elliptical  orbit. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  ITS  LIFE 


EXPECTANCY? 


k 


STATIONS 

The  usual  conception  of  a  space  station  is  a  refuel¬ 
ing  point  for  space  ships.  In  reality.  Sputnik  was  a 
space  station  when  it  was  telemetering  information  to 
the  Russians  before  the  batteries  went  dead. 

Imagine  a  space  station,  several  thousand  miles  in 
space,  with  its  orbit  passing  over  the  poles  and  observ¬ 
ing  every  part  of  the  planet  once  every  twelve  hours. 

Manned  space  stations  aren’t  really  necessary  since 
automatic  television  transmitters  could  send  a  con¬ 
tinuous  picture  of  the  earth  to  receivers.  (Figure  12) 
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NOT  READY  for  school  use  yet,  but  teachers 
did  see  models  of  the  earth  satellite  the 
U.  S.  will  launch.  Navy  personnel  doubled  at 
guidance  career  advisers  and  information 
agents  at  their  Convention  booth. 


FINISHING  HIS  first  non-campaign  speech 
in  months,  New  Jersey's  re-elected  Governor 
arrives  to  address  the  Thursday  evening  gen¬ 
eral  session.  On  stage  are  NJEA  President 
Richard  Beck,  President-elect  Mazie  Scanlan, 
Executive  Secretary  Fred  Hipp,  the  Statn'i 
first  lady,  Mrs.  Meyner,  and  Governor  Robact 
Meyner. 


THANKS  FOR  a  challenging  general  session  I  " 
address  goes  to  Laurence  D.  Haskew,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas,  from  tinguisi 
Carrie  Losi,  president  of  the  N.  J.  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association,  and  Charlottn 
Patterson,  president  of  the  N.  J.  Elementary 
Principals'  Association. 


WHETHER  IN  HUGE  general  sessions  (left) 
or  in  small  informal  meeting  rooms.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  fill  their  Convention  with  thn 
best  of  professional  thinking  and  spirit. 


luioil  ^  GRATEFUL  NJEA  presents  a  special  award  to 
viee-l  '^I^CV-TV  (Channel  3,  Philadelphia)  for  its  dis- 
fren^  tinguished  contribution  to  our  schools  through  its 
onnel  pf^se^f^tion  of  the  NJEA-PSEA  program  "Progress." 
rlothi  vice-president  Lloyd  Yoder  accepts  the  com- 

nta>7  '"•ndation  from  President-elect  Maiie  Scanlan  and 
;  NJEA  President  Richard  Beck. 


ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  Teachers'  lunch¬ 
eon  finds  President-elect  Mazie  Scanlan  at 
the  head  table  with  Richard  Batchelder, 
Northeast  regional  director  for  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  and  Laura 
Maltman,  president  of  the  N.  J.  E.  C.  T.  A. 


TOP  -  FLIGHT  entertain¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Vik¬ 
ings,  keeps  the  convention 
proceedings  lively  and 
spirited. 


The  NJEA  camera  catches  just  a  few  of  the 
22,000  faces  seen  in  Atlantic  City  last  month. 


1 

mt  the  Convention 

I  SOONER  OR  LATER  everyone  turns  up  at  the  exhibits,  where  aisle  after  aisle  of  school  supplies  and  service  compete  for  each  teacher's 
ittention.  This  year  269  different  exhibitors  covered  40,300  square  feet  of  Convention  Hall  to  display  their  products  for  the  State's  educators 
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Our  philosophy  of  social  promotion  is  being  ruined 
by  overcrowding  classes,  by  pushing  almost  all 
children  forward,  and  by  economizing  at  every  turn, 


SOCIAL  PROMOTION! 

i 

doesn’t  mean  economize! 


by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Strohl 

Battin  H.S.,  Elizabeth 


As  the  great  American  experiment 
of  educating  all  youth  unfolds,  some 
administrators  grow  weary  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  curricula  it  demands  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  budgetary  allocations.  The 
“squeeze”  is  seen  in  what  has  com¬ 
monly  been  called  social  promotion — 
or  “100%  promotion”. 

Educators  have  long  believed  that 
little  is  gained  by  retaining  those 
“who  do  not  meet  the  standards”  in 
the  same  grade  year  after  year.  Few 
children  can  be  pounded  into  a  pre¬ 
determined  academic  mold.  Each  is 


an  individual.  Each  must  be  educated 
with  these  differences  in  mind.  To 
teach  children  representing  diverse 
intellects  and  cultural  backgrounds 
social  promotion  is  not  only  desir¬ 
able  but  mandatory. 

If  we  are  to  have  individual  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  classes;  we  must  have 
small  classes,  led  by  teachers  who 
desire  to  do  individual  teaching.  We 
have  corrupted  the  philosophy  by 
overcrowding  classes,  by  lagging  in 
curriculum  revision,  by  pushing  al¬ 
most  all  children  forward,  and  by 


saving  money  at  every  turn.  Our 
problems  have  been  aggravated  by 
inadequately  oriented  staffs,  inade-  I 
quate  supervision,  and  too  few  guid-  ' 
ance  specialists. 

We  cannot  socially  promote  and 
save  money.  If  we  try,  we  produce 
maladjusted,  warped  citizens;  and 
have  slaughtered  our  teachers  in  the 
attempt. 

If  we  are  to  have  social  promotion 
we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  in  terms  of  both  personnel 
and  money,  in  terms  of  both  experi-  . 


In  Watchung 


Parents  Sparked  Our  Science  Program 


X  EACHERS  are  often  told  that  set- 
ence  in  the  elementary  school  should 
be  kept  very  simple.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  we’ve  been  urged  to  inspire  our 
possible  future  scientists  with  the  <*x- 
citement  and  challenge  of  the  field  at 
a  very  early  age. 

To  bring  some  of  this  direct  ex¬ 
perience  to  our  elementary  classrooms 
we  found  a  gold  mine  of  talent  among 
the  science-trained  fathers  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  A  number  of  our  parents 
work  in  specialized  fields  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  firms  that  abound  in  our  area. 

One  such  parent,  John  Parkinson 
of  the  Johns  Manville  Kesearch  Cen¬ 
ter  sparked  our  program.  He  gathered 
a  number  of  interested  parents  from 
ours  and  surrounding  communities  and 
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sat  down  to  talk  with  our  intermediate 
grade  teachers.  Our  conversations  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  addition  of  science  lec¬ 
ture-demonstrations  to  our  elementary- 
science  program. 

Though  most  of  our  development 
of  “scientific  thinking”  is  gained  in 
elementary  grades  through  the  use  of 
at-hand  items  from  the  child's  every¬ 
day  environment,  the  additional  equip¬ 
ment  brought  in  by  our  “demonstra¬ 
tors”  provided  an  array  of  delights  to 
which  few  schools  would  normally 
have  access. 

Imagine  the  impression  made  on 
our  youngsters  when  they  saw: 

•  A  stroboscope  ''holding  still"  the  spin¬ 
ning  bledes  of  en  electric  fen  end 
eccenting  "dencing  tines"  of  a  tuning 
fork. 


*  An  oscilloscope  converting  the  humen 
voice  into  something  we  can  see. 

*  A  spotlight  and  reflector  used  to  ignite 
a  piece  of  paper  instantly. 

•  Flasks  of  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen  350  degrees  below  zero.  The  par¬ 
ent-demonstrator  instantly  froze  • 
bouncing  rubber  ball  and  then  dropped 
it  on  the  floor.  Needless  to  say,  the 
ball  broke  up  into  many  pieces.  He 
also  used  grapes,  a  frankfurter  and  e 
piece  of  steel. 

•  A  solar  battery  converting  heat  energy 
from  a  lamp  into  electrical  energy, 
which  was  used  to  ring  a  bell  and 
light  a  small  lamp. 

We  never  worried  about  giving  up 
valuable  class  time  to  outsiders  or  the 
often-heard  fear  that  bringing  in  out¬ 
siders  would  raise  doubts  about  our 
teachers’  competency.  That  was  no 
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mentation  and  money,  and  in  terms 
of  both  curriculum  revision  and 
money.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  ac¬ 
cept  each  child  as  an  individual  of 
integrity  and  worth.  To  cut  comers 
places  us  in  the  position  of  taking 
the  “easy”  way  out.  We  fail  if  we 
attempt  to  mix  two  incompatibles — 
social  promotion  and  economy. 

It’s  up  to  the  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
munities  to  determine  their  educa¬ 
tional  goal.  They  must  first  determine 
whether  they  want  to  educate  all  chil¬ 
dren  or  whether  they  want  only  to  go 
through  the  motions,  giving  some  stu¬ 
dents  a  mediocre  education.  Insofar 
as  we  cut  costs  in  our  educational 
programs,  we  deviate  from  the  goal 
of  education  for  all.  Such  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  expensive.  We  can¬ 
not  have  “half-an-education-for-all” 
at  half  the  price.' 

It  is  possible  to  educate  all  chil¬ 
dren — and  do  a  good  job  with  social 
promotion — providi  ng ; 

•  We  provide  our  schools  with  properly 
staffed  guidance  departments  at  recom¬ 
mended  ratios.  There  must  be  sufficient 
clerical  personnel  to  reduce  such  non¬ 
professional  work  on  the  part  of  the  spe- 
cielist. 

•  We  revamp  our  testing  programs  so  that, 
under  a  statistical  department,  each  child 
will  be  given  a  progression  of  intelligence, 
achievement,  and  aptitude  tests  to  afford 
more  adequate  diagnosis  and  counseling. 

t  We  provide  courses  on  the  university  level 
for  the  professional  staff;  perhaps  time 
and  costs  could  be  shared  equally  by 
(continued  on  page  189) 


by  Anthony  J.  Greco 
principal 

ITatchung  Borough  School 
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concern  of  our  able  teachers,  John 
Wildgen  and  Frank  Bradshaw.  We 
were  a  little  afraid  our  visitors  would 
speak  over  the  heads  of  our  students. 
Some  did;  but  a  few  careful  questions 
soon  brought  them  down  to  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  level  of  understanding. 

All  communities  are  blessed  with 
local  talent.  Search  it  out.  A  school 
need  not  depend  upon  scientist-parents 
only.  Many  craftsmen,  such  as  electri¬ 
cians,  radio  and  television  service  men, 
and  a  multitude  of  technicians  could 
ably  and  willingly  assist.  .Asking  tal¬ 
ented  parents  to  assist  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  curriculum  is  truly 
“tapping  the  community  resources”. 
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Could 
a  Science 
Fair— 

stir  interest 
in  your  class? 


by  Nicholas  J.  Sferrazza 

Brownside  School.  Cranford 


Boys  and  girls  in  elementary  school 
have  a  natural  curiosity  in  their  en¬ 
vironment.  Why  not  use  this  interest 
to  produce  a  “science  fair?” 

Last  spring,  after  completing  a 
year’s  work  in  science,  my  sixth  grade 
wanted  to  do  even  more  research. 
So  that  each  could  investigate  some¬ 
thing  of  special  interest,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  “science  fair.” 

Our  “fair”  was  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  Each  was  designed  to  show 
a  biological,  chemical,  physical,  or 
technical  principle. 

Some  of  our  exhibits  showed: 

•  the  itructure  of  the  human  body 

•  the  history  of  aviation 

•  the  use  of  drugs  in  daily  life 

•  a  weather  station 

•  the  history  of  electric  bulbs 

•  oil  and  its  by-products 

•  pro-historic  animals 

•  simple  machines 

•  the  life  cycle  of  a  bean  plant 

•  atomic  energy 

•  the  world  of  tomorrow 

In  working  on  their  projects  the 
children  were  urged  to  follow  the 
scientific  methods  used  by  profes¬ 
sional  scientists.  'They  read  widely. 


questioned  professional  experts,  and 
followed  an  orderly  plan  of  action. 

With  their  projects  completed,  the 
class  invited  the  rest  of  the  school  to 
see  the  exhibit.  Pupils  viewing  the 
projects  were  invited  to  write  the 
sixth  grade  if  more  information  on  a 
subject  was  desired. 

My  sixth  graders  then  went  on  a 
lecture  tour  to  those  classes  who 
wrote.  The  first  grades  heard  lectures 
on  plant  and  animal  life.  The  second 
and  third  grades  heard  about  magne¬ 
tism  and  electricity.  Fourth  graders 
wanted  to  know  more  about  aviation 
and  its  influence.  The  fifth  grades 
were  interested  in  our  weather  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  “science  fair”  not  only  suc- 
ceded  with  the  400  students  and  par¬ 
ents  who  came  to  see  it;  it  clinched 
an  interest  in  science  for  many  sixth 
graders.  The  new  students  coming  up 
from  fifth  grade  have  already  insisted 
on  a  repeat  and  have  asked  for  a 
science  club  for  the  coming  year.  Our 
science  fair  started  something! 
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For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  New  Jersey  school 
administrators  and  supervisors  are  matching  the 
salary  gains  of  the  teaching  staffs  they  head. 


What's  Happening  To  Administrators'  Salaries?. 


The  most  recent  NJEA  research  bul¬ 
letin  reports  $8,123  as  the  1957-58 
average  salary  for  administrators  and 
supervisors — a  seven  percent  gain 
over  last  year.  Now,  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  teaching  and  non¬ 
teaching  personnel  have  kept  pace 
jjercentagewise  in  average  salary 
gains. 

Current  salary  data  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  2,297  positions — 1,970  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  507  supervisory. 
Among  the  administrators  are  355 
superintendents  and  assistants,  1,181 


principals,  and  254  vice-principals; 
on  the  supervisory  staff  are  141  di¬ 
rectors,  211  supervisors,  39  coordi¬ 
nators,  and  116  miscellaneous  posi¬ 
tions  such  as  department  head,  head 
teacher,  dean,  etc.  The  total  number 
reporting  is  up  three  percent  over 
last  year,  a  small  increase  primarily 
due  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  non- 
supervisory  positions  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  included  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  category. 

In  a  four-year  span,  the  reported 
total  staff  has  increased  16  percent. 


by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven  j 

assistant  research  director,  NJEA 

Certain  positions  have  shown  signifi¬ 
cant  increases.  The  number  of  assis¬ 
tant  superintendents  has  gained  75 
percent  in  four  years  and  26  percent  | 
in  just  this  past  year.  Although  only 
four  additional  coordinators  were  re- 1 
ported  in  the  first  three  years,  10  ad-  ^ 
ditional  are  present  in  this  study,  an 
increase  of  34  percent  in  one  year. 
The  largest  numerical  increase  this 
year  is  again  among  elementary  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Not  All  Match  Gains  i 

Comparative  salary  data  for  sjieci- 
fic  positions  are  included  in  Table  2. 
This  year,  high  school  principals  lead 
with  the  largest  percentage  increase 
in  average  salary.  In  actual  cash 
gains,  they  are  second  only  to  super¬ 
intendents  .  .  .  both  receiving  more 
than  $600  increase  in  average  salary. 
Considering  all  positions,  only  four 
— high  school  and  elementary  princi¬ 
pals,  directors,  and  coordinators — 
surpass  their  percentage  gains  of  last  ' 
year.  Superintendents,  assistant  sup¬ 
erintendents,  junior  high  vice-princi- 
pals,  and  supervisors  dropped  in  per¬ 
centage  gains  in  average  salary.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  are  supervisors 
with  the  smallest  percentage  gain  as  | 
well  as  dollar  increase  for  1957-58. 
Last  year,  directors  were  in  this  same 
position,  but  they  have  now  regained 
status  by  doubling  their  dollar  in¬ 
crease  and  sharing  in  a  seven  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  average  salary. 

More  Guides  Adopted  ' 

Another  highlight  of  this  study  is 
the  very  obvious  trend  toward  guide 
adoptions.  At  the  present  time,  148 
reporting  districts,  or  one  in  three, 
has  a  salary  guide  for  at  least  one  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  supervisory  position. 
The  most  popular  type  guide  is  still 
the  minimum-maximum  type,  but  the 
ratio  guide  continues  to  gain  ground. 
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TABLE  1  -  TREND  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
SUPERVISORY  SALARIES 


Average  Salary 
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As  seen  in  Table  3,  30  of  the  SI  ad¬ 
ditional  administrative  guides  report 
ratios.  This  year,  49  districts  ref)ort 
at  least  one  ratio  guide  as  compared 
with  34  last  year. 

Ratio  guides  are  more  frequent 
among  administrators  than  supervi¬ 
sors.  Almost  40  percent  administra¬ 
tive  as  compared  with  eight  percent 
supervisory  guides  have  ratios;  this 
means  that  for  every  five  administra¬ 
tive  ratio  guides,  there  is  only  one 
supervisory  ratio  guide. 

Guides  Summarized 

Table  4  summarizes  salary  guides 
for  districts  which  have  minimum- 
maximum  type  guides.  Only  posi¬ 
tions  with  a  significant  number  of 
these  guides  have  been  included.  Be¬ 
cause  some  districts  report  figures  for 
all  training  levels  while  others  just 
a  minimum  and  maximum,  the  low¬ 
est  minimum  and  the  highest  maxi¬ 
mum  have  been  used.  Below  are  a 
few  additional  highlights  from  the 
study. 

[  1.  Three  in  five  of  the  69  addi 

positions  reported  in  this 
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elementary  principals. 


$7,000  and  $9,000. 

3.  The  smallest  cash  as  well  as  percen 


cent)  and  superintendents  in  dis 
tricts  with  50-99  teachers  (10 
cent). 


TABLE  2  -  AVERAGE  SALARIES  FOR 

ADMINISTRATORS 

AND 

SUPERVISORS 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Percent  of 

Position 

Avg.  Salary 

Avg.  Salary 

Increase 

Superintendent 

$9,931 

$10,654 

7% 

Asst.  Superintendent 

9,859 

10,422 

6 

High  School  Principal 

8,222 

8,851 

8 

Junior  High  Principal 

7,998 

8,523 

7 

Elementary  Principal 

7,087 

7,516 

6 

High  School  Vice-Principal 

7,241 

7,539 

4 

Junior  High  Vice-Principal 

7,167 

7,536 

5 

Elementary  Vice-Principal 

7,289 

7,647 

5 

Administrative  Total 

$7,762 

$8,271 

7% 

Directors 

7,726 

8,237 

7 

Supervisors 

7,038 

7,252 

3 

Coordinators 

7,097 

7,431 

5 

Supervisory  Total 

$7,201 

$7,602 

6% 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$7,625 

$8,123 

7% 

TABLE  3  -  SALARY 

GUIDES 

FOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PERSONNEL 

Types  of  Guides 

1956-57  Study 

1957-58  Study 

1.  Tchr.  Sal.  Differential 

46 

53 

Supt. 

2 

0 

Asst.  Supt.  &  Admin.  Asst. 

1 

5 

Non-teaching  Prin. 

23 

28 

Non-teaching  Vice-Prin. 

20 

20 

2.  Minimums  and/or  Maximums 

150 

164 

Supt. 

14 

10 

Asst.  Supt.  &  Admin.  Asst. 

13 

10 

Non-teaching  Prin. 

82 

103 

Non-teaching  Vice-Prin. 

41 

41 

3.  Ratio 

102 

132 

Supt. 

18 

22 

Asst.  Supt.  &  Admin.  Asst. 

0 

5 

Non-teaching  Prin. 

66 

80 

Non-teaching  Vice-Prin. 

18 

25 

Totals 

298 

349 

TABLE  4  -  SALARY 

GUIDE  MINIMUMS 

AND  MAXIMUMS 

No.  of  Guides 

Median 

Median 

- 

with  Min. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Position 

and/or  Max. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Secondary  Prin. 

61 

$  9.800 

$  7,650 

Elementary  Prin. 

42 

8,700 

6,000 

s  Secondary  Vice-Prin. 

s 

t  _ _ _ 

33 

8,250 

6,300 

year.  In  comparing  total  increases  in 
average  salary  since  1954-55,  the 
elementary  vice-principal  has  had 
the  smallest  percent  of  increase  of 
any  group  classification  in  the  study. 
The  average  salary  of  elementary 
principals  has  increased  more  in 
actual  dollars  than  has  that  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  principals  but,  percen¬ 
tagewise.  they  have  both  gained  six 
percent.  For  1957-58.  the  average 
salary  for  elementary  principals  is 
$1,079  higher  than  for  administra¬ 
tive  principals  (in  charge  of  dis¬ 
trict). 

148  districts  report  having  at  least 
one  position  with  a  salary  guide. 
This  is  an  increase  of  43  districts 
over  1956-57. 


10. 


The  number  of  districts  with  ratio 
guides  for  administrative  positions 
has  increased  from  102  last  year  to 
132. 

20  districts  consider  size  of  school, 
type  of  school,  or  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  supervised  in  setting  up  princi¬ 
pals’  guides. 

Three  in  five  guides  for  supervisory 
personnel  use  differentials  beyond 
the  teacher  salary. 

Considering  median  guide  mini- 
mums  and  maximums  of  salary 
guides  for  three  groups — secondary 
and  elementary  principals  and  sec¬ 
ondary  vice-principals; 

a.  Both  median  minimums  and 
maximums  are  more  than  $1,000 


higher  for  secondary  principals 
than  for  the  other  two  groups. 

b.  Median  guide  minimums  for  sec¬ 
ondary  principals  and  secondary 
vice-principals  have  increased 
over  $900  in  one  year. 

c.  The  1957-58  median  guide  mini¬ 
mum  for  elementary  principals 
has  increased  $350  as  compared 
with  a  $550  increase  in  the 
median  guide  maximum. 

The  range  of  the  lowest  minimum 
and  the  highest  maximum  in  mini¬ 
mum-maximum  type  guides  for  se¬ 
lected  positions  is  as  follows: 

Secondary  Prin.  $4,400  $12,800 
Elementary  Prin.  $4,000  $11,640 
Sec.  Vice-Prin.  $3,900  $10,800 
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When  we  talk  about  the  price  tags  on 
our  school  buildings,  let’s  make  sure  we 
know  what  we’re  getting  for  our  money. 


lat  ies  a  School  Building  Cost? 


How  do  you  judge  the  price  of  a 
school  building?  Some  people  think 
it's  as  easy  as  listing  several  com¬ 
parable  school  plants  and  mathe¬ 
matically  determining  who  got  the 
most  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 
It  sounds  simple.  It  looks  even  sim¬ 
pler  in  print,  but  actually  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  put  a  price  on  a 
school  building. 

A  school  building  may  be  well 
built  and  at  a  low  cost,  including 
equipment,  site  development  and  all 
other  extras,  and  yet  be  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  community.  A  build¬ 
ing’s  value  to  a  community  depends 
upon  how  well  it  serves  the  needs  of 
the  educational  program.  The  price 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  effectiveness  of  the  school,  not 
just  on  the  building. 

We  educators  are  primarily  dedic¬ 
ated  to  providing  a  good  educational 
program  for  our  children.  We,  then, 
are  the  ones  to  be  most  concerned 
with  the  effectiveness  of  a  school 
building  as  an  educational  tool.  We 
have  got  to  show  the  public  that 
there  is  more  to  a  building  than  cost. 

Plan  for  Purpose 

I  do  not  mean  that  cost  can  be 
ignored.  Neither  do  I  mean  that 
school  buildings,  of  necessity,  have 
to  be  expensive  or  luxurious.  But,  in 
planning  a  school  we  should  see  that 
the  emphasis  gets  placed  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  building  is  to  be 
used. 

People  are  frequently  led  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fallacy  that  the  only  criterion 
of  school  building  cost  is  dollars 
per  square  foot  or  dollars  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  true  that  these  are  the  best 
indicators  we  have  of  relative  costs 
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for  building  construction;  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  a  com¬ 
munity  is  getting  a  good  or  a  bad 
bargain  as  far  as  the  expenditure  of 
its  school  dollar  is  concerned. 

No  Magic  Guide 

To  pick  a  “magic  number”  as  a 
guide  to  building  costs  is  impossible 
— especially  in  a  State  like  ours. 
There  are  many  places  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  where  good  schools  are  being 
built  for  less  than  $15.00  per  square 
foot.  In  other  areas  identical  build¬ 
ings  may  cost  $20.00  per  square 
foot.  For  example,  those  New  Jer¬ 
sey  counties  adjacent  to  New  York 
City  are  in  the  highest  construction 
cost  area  in  the  United  States. 
Southern  New  Jersey  construction 


by  Cleve  O.  Westby 

director,  school  building  services 
State  Department  ol  Education 

costs  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  in 
line  with  the  average  over  the  coun-  | 
try. 

Cost  comparisons  are  difficult  I 
enough  when  we  talk  about  complete 
buildings.  Additions  and  parts  of 
buildings  make  for  even  more  decep¬ 
tive  comparisons.  When  talking  about  i 
“new  wings,”  we  must  know  more 
than  ever  exactly  what  function  the  | 
space  in  the  new  section  is  going  to 
perform.  The  high  comparative  cost 
of  many  an  addition  pays  for  the  im¬ 
portant  teaching  areas  left  out  of  an 
original  building  plan. 

Actually,  “per  square  foot”  com¬ 
parisons  are  a  very  poor  guarantee 
of  economy.  Space-wasting  luxuries 
may  actually  cut  down  on  the  cost 
(continued  on  page  189) 
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COSTS  ON  ALL  type  buildings  hav.  skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  The  building  that  couM 
have  been  built  for  around  $400,000  in  1947  will  cost  today — ten  years  later— over  $700,000. 
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In  the  November  REVIEW  Dr.  Stover  reported  on  the  changes  of  rul¬ 
ings  for  certification  for  teachers  from  out-of-state,  emergency  certifi¬ 
cates,  teacher  aids,  substitute  teachers,  acting  administrators,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  elementary  teachers. 


In  October,  1955,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  NJEA  Review  entitled 
“Keeping  Our  Profession  Profes¬ 
sional.”  This  article  described  the 
changes  in  certification  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  spring  of  1954. 
This  present  report  concerns  itself 
with  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  since  1955.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  contained  in  the  “Re¬ 
vised  1 8th  Edition  of  Rules  Concern¬ 
ing  Teachers  Certificates”,  a  copy  of 
which  is  available  in  every  school 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  office 
of  the  local  superintendent  or  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Provisional  Secondary  Certificate 

During  the  past  few  years  as  the 
teacher  shortage  has  increased  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
areas,  it  has  been  necessary  to  is¬ 
sue  an  increasing  number  of  pro¬ 
visional  certificates  to  secondary 
teachers.  In  most  instances  such  per¬ 
sons  have  the  necessary  background 
in  academic  subjects,  and  their  usual 
deficiencies  are  found  either  in  the 
areas  of  the  18  semester  hours  of 
professional  education  required  or 
in  practice  teaching. 

We  have  been  admitting  such  per¬ 
sons  to  the  classroom  without  the 
benefit  of  their  having  had,  in  many 
instances,  either  practice  teaching 
or  a  methods  course  designed  to 


improve  their  techniques  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  field  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  Hence,  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  recommended  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  that  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1957,  all  new  pro¬ 
visional  certificates  issued  in  the 
secondary  field  should  stipulate  that 
in  the  absence  of  practice  teaching 
the  candidate  would  be  required  to 
present,  within  the  required  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  a  course  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  one  of  the  endorsed  subject  fields. 

Teacher  preparing  institutions  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendents  in  locating  new  provision¬ 
ally  certificated  teachers  so  that  some 
of  the  extension  courses  designed 
to  meet  this  requirement  can  be 
organized.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that 
such  special  method  courses  will  be 
extremely  practical  in  introducing  the 
new  teacher  not  only  to  the  method¬ 
ology  but  to  the  kinds  of  materials 
and  supplementary  aids  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

School  Psychologists  and  Special 

Class  Teachers 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
Beadleston  Bills  which  modified  and 
expanded  the  programs  for  physical¬ 
ly  and  mentally  handicapped  child¬ 
ren  in  the  State,  a  Commission  was 


appointed  by  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  to 
study  the  changes  which  should  be 
made  in  the  certification  of  school 
psychologists  and  teachers  of  handi¬ 
capped  children.  This  Commission, 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison, 
former  assistant  commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  met  periodically  for  several 
years  and  called  in  consultants  from 
the  various  special  fields  involved. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  peo¬ 
ple  in  local  school  districts  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  not  only  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission 
itself,  but  for  the  extensive  study  in¬ 
volved  in  the  work  of  sub-commit¬ 
tees.  As  a  result.  New  Jersey  now 
has  the  highest  requirements  in  the 
United  States  for  public  school  psy¬ 
chologists.  Sixty  semester  hour  cre¬ 
dits  in  graduate  courses  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  and  approved  college  or 
university  program  are  required.  In 
addition,  the  applicant  must  present 
450  clock  hours  in  an  approved 
program  of  externship,  approximate¬ 
ly  one-fourth  of  which  must  be  ex¬ 
perience  in  testing  mentally  retarded 
children.  Provisional  certification  is 
possible  if  the  applicant  presents  40 
semester  hour  graduate  credits  in  an 
approved  college  program. 

The  new  credits  for  teachers  in 
special  education  have  been  reduced 
in  number  from  those  contained  in 
the  original  Eighteenth  Edition  of 
Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certifi¬ 
cates.  The  requirements  for  each 
certificate  have  been  modified  and 
contain  mandated  courses  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  areas  with  which  fully-certi¬ 
fied  teachers  should  be  familiar  ac- 
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cording  to  consultants.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible,  for  example,  for  the  teacher 
in  the  mentally  retarded  field  to 
specialize  either  in  courses  for  the 
retarded  trainable  child  or  the  re¬ 
tarded  educable  child. 

Recently  the  State  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  and  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
cation  approved  a  regulation  where¬ 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
miners  could  give  full  certification  to 
graduates  of  four-year  programs  in 
special  education  when  the  training 
presented  is  equivalent  to  that  re¬ 
quired  for  a  particular  special  certi¬ 
ficate. 

Both  the  number  of  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children  in  the 
State  and  the  number  of  physically- 
handicapped  children  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  special  education  have 
doubled  since  the  special  education 
bills  were  passed  in  1954.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  recruit  experienced 
teachers  from  regular  classrooms  to 
take  special  training  in  the  field  of 
the  mentally  retarded  child.  Many 
emergency  certificates  have  had  to 
be  issued  in  order  to  open  new 
classes.  However,  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  that  the  enrollment  in  part- 
time  and  extension  courses  for 
teachers  in  special  education  has 
mounted  at  an  almost  incredible  rate, 
and  that  these  courses  have  been 
geared  to  the  practical  phases  re¬ 
quired  in  the  daily  conduct  of  the 
class.  What  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
impossible  task  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  has  become  an  exciting  and 
challenging  program. 

Certification  for  Non-Citizens 

In  1956  the  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  law  which  permitted 
persons  who  had  declared  their  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  teachers  cer¬ 
tificates  if  they  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualifications.  Such  teachers 
are  required  to  take  the  special  oath 
of  allegiance  intended  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  non-citizen  teacher.  Briefly, 
this  pledges  the  applicant  to  support 
the  institutions  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States  during  the  time  he  is 
employed  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Proof  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  must  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  first  citizenship  papers,  which  are 
issued  by  the  Naturalization  Clerk 
in  some  counties  and  in  the  United 
States  Post  Offices  in  Newark,  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  Camden.  These  papers  are 


issued  only  on  request  and  upon 
payment  of  $5.  They  carry  a  number 
and  cannot  be  duplicated  or  photo¬ 
stated. 

Exchange  teachers  from  a  foreign 
country  are  also  asked  to  take  the 
same  oath  of  allegiance.  Their  cer¬ 
tification  is  accomplished  by  a  spec¬ 
ial  request  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  who  is  empowered  to 
certify  these  people  as  participants 
in  an  experimental  program. 
Changes  in  Guidance  Certification 

On  July  1,  1956,  new  regulations 
were  placed  in  effect  for  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  guidance  activities  in  the 
schools.  The  changes  made  repre¬ 
sent  the  result  of  conferences  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years  with 
representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
and  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Deans  and  Counselors,  as  well  as 
with  principals  and  administrators 
throughout  the  State.  Prior  to  the 
new  rules  it  has  been  possible  for  any 
teacher  in  a  high  school  who  is  not 
performing  guidance  duties  half-time 
or  more  to  be  assigned  to  guidance 
activities.  There  was  initial  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  to  change  such  a  pol¬ 
icy,  since  it  had  been  alleged  that 
such  flexibility  permitted  a  “try-out 
period”  for  personnel  to  determine 
their  appropriateness  for  guidance 
work.  However,  examination  of  the 
existing  situation  revealed  that  the 
guidance  arrangements  in  some 
schools  are  chaotic,  and  that  totally 
untrained  persons  were  advising  boys 
and  girls  in  some  of  the  most  critical 
decisions  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  during  their  school  career. 

The  new  rules  provide  that  any 
teacher  who  is  assigned  less  than 
half-time  to  carrying  out  guidance 
and  student  personnel  services,  not 
connected  with  his  teaching,  home¬ 
room,  or  co-curricular  activities, 
shall  have  at  least  one  year  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  six  semester  hour 
credits  in  guidance  or  related  psy¬ 
chology.  When  he  has  presented  a 
total  of  15  semester  hour  credits  in 
guidance  and  psychology,  at  least 
nine  of  which  are  in  guidance,  he 
may  convert  this  certificate  to  the 
limited  teacher  counsellor’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  A  limited  teacher  counsellor’s 
certificate  may  be  made  permanent 
when  the  applicant  has  completed 
three  years  of  experience  and  has 


presented  an  additional  three  semes¬ 
ter  hours  for  a  total  of  18  semester 
hours  credit. 

Most  of  the  guidance  personnel 
now  employed  in  the  schools  can  be 
covered  by  the  teacher  counsellor 
certification.  However,  a  full-time 
counsellor  must  present  at  least  24 
semester  hour  credits  in  guidance-  | 
psychology,  at  least  1 5  of  which  must  i 
be  guidance,  while  for  the  perman¬ 
ent  certificate  he  must  present  an 
additional  six  hours.  Such  a  cer¬ 
tificate  empowers  the  counsellor  to 
coordinate  guidance  functions  in  a 
school  system;  an  example  would  be 
coordination  of  junior  high  school 
or  senior  high  school  guidance  pro¬ 
grams.  ' 

A  person  who  is  assigned  as  a  i 
director,  administrator,  or  supervisor  ' 
of  guidance  and  student  personnel  I 
services  of  a  school  system,  includ¬ 
ing  the  supervision  of  educational 
activities  in  areas  related  to  and 
within  the  guidance  program,  must 
hold  certification  as  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  services.  This  cer-  f 
tificate  requires  a  permanent  coun¬ 
sellor’s  certificate  or  its  equivalent, 
as  well  as  40  semester  hours  dis¬ 
tributed  in  certain  related  fields. 

The  step-by-step  upgrading  proc¬ 
ess  described  in  the  above  certificates 
reveals  the  differentiation  and  spe¬ 
cialization  which  have  become  char¬ 
acteristic  of  guidance  activities  in 
programs  as  large  as  those  now 
prevalent  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  For  many  years  the  secondary  I 
schools  in  New  Jersey  have  been  , 
larger,  on  the  average,  than  in  any  ' 
other  State.  The  increasing  com-  ' 
plexity  of  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  placement,  as  well  as  the 
great  diversity  of  the  older  student  I 
body,  has  made  specialized  training  . 
of  greater  importance  than  ever.  It  j 
has  been  realized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  that  such  new  regula¬ 
tions  might  be  upsetting  to  any 
previously  established  assignments  of 
personnel.  They  have,  therefore,  re¬ 
quested  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Schools  to  consult  with  local 
school  administrators  in  order  that 
an  orderly  transition  may  be 
effected,  and  so  that  the  new 
regulations  may  be  in  full  force 
within  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years.  It  has  been  emphasized  that 
all  new  guidance  personnel  should 
(continued  on  page  187) 
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Regulations  for  1958  County  Elections 


I. — Positions  to  Be  Filled 

1.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected: 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  (in 
even-numbered  years  only). 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  for  a 
term  of  three  years  to  suc¬ 
ceed  any  member  whose 
term  is  expiring,  or  for  the 
unexpired  term  if  the  office 
otherwise  becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  terms  of  two 

•  years  to  succeed  any  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  are  ex¬ 
piring,  or  for  the  unexpired 
terms  if  the  offices  other¬ 
wise  become  vacant.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  are  county  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

II. — County  Elections  Committee 

1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be 
a  County  Elections  Committee, 
made  up  of  at  least  five  NJEA 
members.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  ex¬ 
ceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250 
active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Association  shall 
have  one,  and  only  one,  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250 
members. 

2.  The  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  appoint  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  He  shall  call 
all  meetings  of  this  committee 
and  shall  be  its  chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all 
County  Elections  for  NJEA 
County  Representatives  (see  1 
above). 

III. — County  Nominations 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee,  made  up  of 
at  least  five  NJEA  members. 
In  counties  where  the  total  ac¬ 
tive  membership  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of 
the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  active 
members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  members 
of  the  Association  shall  have 
one,  and  only  one,  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  for  each  250 
members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Election  Association  or  Organ¬ 
ization  has  been  approved  by 


the  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  under  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  that  Committee, 
the  Executive  Board  of  such 
county  association  may,  by  for¬ 
mal  action,  designate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee.  The  standards  set 
up  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  are  available  on  request 
from  the  NJEA  Headquarters 
or  from  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee. 
Formal  requests  for  approval 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 
Approvals  shall  cover  a  three- 
year  period,  subject  to  the  an¬ 
nual  filing  of  a  statement  that 
regular  meetings  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  organization 
have  been  held,  and  a  list  of 
the  current  officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county 
education  association  or  organ¬ 
ization  is  approved  as  noted 
above,  the  county  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
one  or  more  county  nominees 
for  each  position  to  be  filled 


1958  ELECTION  FACTS 

Every  County  will  elect  one  member 
of  the  State  Nominating  Committee. 
Executive  Committee  terms  expire  in 
Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burlington,  Cam¬ 
den,  Monmouth,  Morris,  and  Somer¬ 
set  counties. 

Delegate  Assembly  terms  expire  in 
Atlantic,  Bergen  (3),  Burlington, 
Camden  (2),  Cumberland.  Essex  (5), 
Gloucester,  Hudson  (3),  Mercer  (2), 
Middlesex  (2),  Monmouth  (2),  Mor¬ 
ris,  Passaic  (2),  Somerset,  Union  (3), 
and  Warren.  There  are  already  va¬ 
cancies  to  be  filled  in  Bergen,  Hud¬ 


son,  and  Middlesex  counties;  others 
may  occur,  and  some  counties  may 
gain  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  as  a  result  of  rising  NJEA 
membership.  Write  NJEA  Headquar¬ 
ters  after  March  1  or  see  the  April 
REVIEW  for  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  following  county  associations 
and  organizations  are  already  on  the 
“approved”  list  under  Rule  II 1-2:  At¬ 
lantic,  Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden, 
Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon, 


Mercer,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Ocean, 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union, 
Warren. 

Nominations — by  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  by  April  1 ,  or  by  peti¬ 
tion  by  May  1.  A  bulletin  listing  all 
candidates  will  be  sent  to  all  schools 
early  in  May. 

Elections — to  be  held  between  May 
15  and  June  1,  with  voting  as 
planned  by  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  may  be  by  mail,  in  person, 
or  both. 
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from  that  county  (see  I  above) 
and  shall  report  the  same  with 
affirmation  to  the  membership 
of  these  nominees  in  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association, 
to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  He 
in  turn  shall  report  such  nom¬ 
inations  to  the  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

NOMINATION  BY  PETITION 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  pe¬ 
tition  may  be  made  for  nomin¬ 
ations  to  the  positions  to  be 
filled  (see  I  above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed 
by  not  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  active  membership 
of  NJEA  in  the  county,  with 
at  least  five  signatures  from 
each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county,  provided 
however: 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  sig¬ 
natures,  with  at  least  five 
from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  shall  be  sufficient  on 
any  petition:  and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  250  or  more  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  NJEA, 
nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  Delegate  Assembly 
may  be  made  from  any 
such  district  on  petition  of 
not  less  than  10  percent  of 
active  members  of  the 
NJEA  in  that  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must 
be  made  on  petition  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  These  must  carry 
affirmation  that  each  nominee 
and  each  petitioner  is  an  active 
member  of  NJEA.  Blank  forms 
for  individual  petitions  are  to 
be  secured  on  24  hours  notice 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  and 
when  signed  shall  be  returned 
to  him  (see  calendar).  The 
county  elections  committee  is 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  validity 
of  petitions. 

IV. — County  Elections  Procedures 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall 
be  observed  in  order  that  the 
membership  of  NJEA  may  be 


advised  as  to  elections  proce¬ 
dures: 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the 
NJEA  REVIEW. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  in  each 
county  and  information 
concerning  nomination  by 
petition  shall  be  published 
in  the  April  REVIEW. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulle¬ 
tin  shall  be  issued  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Election  Dates 
listing  all  candidates  for 
positions  to  be  filled  and 
information  on  elections 
procedures  for  those  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  county  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County 
Elections  Committee  shall  plan 
the  organization  of  county 
elections.  Such  plans  may  call 
for  voting  by  mail,  voting  in 
person,  or  both.  It  shall  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  for  the  use  of  all  the  active 
members  of  NJEA  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  according  to  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail:  In 
counties  where  mail  ballots  are 
used,  the  County  Elections 
Committee  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  ballots 
throughout  the  county  and  shall 
make  plans  for  and  provide 
such  instructions  for  the  ad¬ 
dressing  and  mailing  of  such 
ballots  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  mail 
vote. 

Where  balloting  is  by  mail, 
each  NJEA  member  who 
wishes  to  vote  by  mail  shall 
mail  his  ballot  individually, 
together  with  the  county  voting 
stub  from  his  current  NJEA 
membership  receipt,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  voter  paying  the  postage. 
No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
which  is  not  (1)  mailed  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  (2)  accompanied 
by  the  member’s  county  voting 
stub. 

4.  Voting  in  Person:  In  counties 
where  voting  is  in  person,  each 
member  of  the  Association  who 
votes  in  person  shall  surrender 
his  county  voting  stub  attached 


to  his  current  NJEA  member¬ 
ship  receipt  before  receiving  a 
ballot. 

The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  dates  and  hours 
of  such  elections  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  of 
the  Association  or  a  person 
designated  by  him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county 
there  is  but  one  candidate  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  in 
that  county,  then  no  voting 
shall  be  conducted  in  that 
county,  and  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Chairman  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated 
slate. 

V. — Nomination  and  Elections  I 

Calendar  | 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  coun-  j 
ty  education  associations  and 
the  annual  statements  required 
for  the  continuation  of  such  ' 
approval  (1 11-2)  shall  be  sub-  . 
mined  not  later  than  March  1. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Commit-  ( 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet 

at  the  call  of  its  chairman  to 
plan  the  organization  of  county 
elections  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  noted  above,  so 
that  announcement  of  such 
plans  may  be  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  not  later  than  May  1. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes  at  the  call 
of  the  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  j 
and  thereafter  at  the  call  of  its  ' 
own  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  [ 
a  list  of  one  or  more  nominees 
for  each  position  to  be  filled  i 
from  the  county  so  as  to  report 
such  a  list  of  county  nominees 

to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on 
or  before  April  1.  He  shall 
make  the  list  of  nominees  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  in  the  county 
and  shall  promptly  report  such 
nominations  to  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  positions  to  be  filled 
must  be  presented  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  not  later  than  5:00 
P.M.  on  May  1.  Within  24 
hours  of  their  receipt,  he  shall 
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PAUL  VAN  NESS,  principal  at  Cantral  Ava. 
and  Warren  St.  Schools  in  Newark,  chats 
with  Harman  B.  Walls,  president  of  Indiana 
University,  and  James  E.  Russell  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  NEA  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  The  group  considered  plans  for 
tha  future  and  discussed  publication  of  its 
latest  study,  "Professional  Organliatlons  In 
American  Education."  Dr.  Wells  Is  chairman 
of  the  Commission;  and  Dr.  Russell  is  its 
secretary. 

New  Office  of  Education  Book  Is 
Valuable  Aid  on  College  Costs 

A  publication  based  on  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  how  much  it 
costs  an  undergraduate  student  to  go 
to  college,  and  where  he  gets  the 
money,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Walfare. 

The  report,  titled  “Cost  of  At¬ 
tending  College”  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ernest  V.  Hollis, 
Director,  College  and  University  Ad¬ 
ministration  Branch.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  at  45  cents. 


Half  of  tha  young  man  and  women  who 
began  teaching  In  the  United  States  last 
year  expect  to  stop  teaching  within  five 
years,  a  nationwide  sample  by  the  U,  S. 
Office  of  Education  has  revaalad. 
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forward  all  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  at  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
between  May  15  and  June  1. 

6.  Reftorts  of  the  results  of  county 
elections  shall  be  forwarded 
promptly  to  the  Chairman, 
State  Elections  Committee,  NJ¬ 
EA  Headquarters  within  24 
hours  after  the  results  of  the 
election  are  determnied. 

7.  Whenever  dates  specified  above 
fall  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
the  following  Monday  shall  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  calendar. 


A  NEW,  BRIGHTER — and  truer — picture  of  the  teacher  emerges  as  tha  National  Education 
Association  separates  fancies  from  fact  with  its  Centennial  study  on  the  American  teacher. 
"Explosion  of  a  Myth,"  a  new  78-frame  full-color  filmstrip  tells  tha  story  of  this  study  in 
words  and  pictures. 


Lonely  spinsters  and  Ichabod 
Cranes  don’t  belong  in  the  same  era 
with  today’s  teachers.  With  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  study  on  the  American 
teacher,  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  knocked  the  cobwebs 
from  those  tired  old  portraits. 

And  as  myth  after  myth  explodes, 
a  new,  brighter — and  truer — picture 
of  the  teacher  emerges.  This  1957 
style  likeness  is  the  kind  that  all 
teachers  should  know  about  and  that 
is  where  “Explosion  of  a  Myth,”  a 
new  NEA  filmstrip,  comes  in. 

This  78-frame  full-color  feature 
tells  the  story  in  words  and  pictures 
of  the  full-scale  recent  NEA  Re¬ 
search  Division  study  called  “Status 
of  the  American  Teacher.”  The  na¬ 


tionwide  study  was  a  year  in  the 
making  and  includes  the  reports  of 
6,000  teachers. 

Complete  with  a  script,  “The  Ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  Myth”  can  tell  teachers 
a  little  more  about  themselves.  Bet¬ 
ter  yet,  it  can  also  be  used  at  PTA 
and  other  school-centered  meetings 
to  make  parents  better  acquainted 
with  the  teachers  who  guide  their 
children. 

“Explosion  of  a  Myth”  is  available 
through  the  NEA  Publications — 
Sales  Division,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  One  copy  of 
the  filmstrip  with  two  copies  of  the 
script  is  $6.00;  2-9  copies,  10  per 
cent  discount;  10  or  more  copies,  20 
per  cent  reduction. 


TEACHERS  DON'T  KEEP  "bankar'i  hours."  Tho  typical  class  schedule  is  about  35  hours 
a  week,  but  tho  average  teacher  puts  In  10  or  more  additional  hours  of  school  work  a 
weak.  This  is  just  one  of  the  myths  that  is  sent  up  in  smoke  by  the  NEA  Centennial  study 
on  the  American  teacher. 
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NEW  UERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly— Nov.  7, 1957 


The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  met  in 
the  Surf  Room  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
in  Atlantic  City  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1957.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  NJEA 
President,  presided.  Roll  call  showed  a 
quorum  present.  A  number  of  alternates 
were  seated  and  the  agenda  and  rules 
of  procedure  were  approved. 

Dr.  Beck  reported  on  the  Association’s 
interest  in  and  activity  for  increased  state 
school  aid,  reviewing  its  plan  to  request 
a  $300-$75  basis  for  such  aid  from  the 
1958  Legislature,  and  urging  vigorous 
support  of  such  a  program. 

He  also  reviewed  the  present  status 
of  the  need  for  increased  college  facili¬ 
ties,  calling  attention  to  the  prospective 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  this  area,  predicting  a  major  bond 
issue  campaign  for  college  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  and  urging  vigorous 
teacher  and  association  support  for  that. 
He  reported  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  set  up  $25,000  out  of  the 
current  campaign  funds  to  help  finance 
such  a  campaign,  and  that  it  also  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  Delegate  Assembly 
authorize  the  transfer  of  an  additional 
$25,000  from  free  balance  or  reserve 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Treasury  Gains 

Freda  Scribner,  NJEA  Treasurer,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  report  of  the  auditor  for 
the  1956-57  year.  It  showed  total  As¬ 
sociation  income  of  $416,591.81,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $365,606.34.  It  also  showed 
total  Association  assets  as  of  August  31, 
1957  of  $438,693.55,  a  gain  of  $53,649.38 
over  the  previous  year.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  receive  and  file 
the  report. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  staff 
and  office,  reporting  among  other  items, 
staff  activity  on  108  welfare  cases,  251 
meetings  with  local  salary  committees, 
88  appearances  before  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1,925  individual  pension  confer¬ 
ences,  100  campaign  meetings  (minimum 
-salary),  extensive  research,  publications, 
and  publicity  service,  14,000  office  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  over  500,000  pieces  of 
mail.  Dr.  Hipp  stressed  the  salary  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  year,  and  looked 
forward  to  much  activity  in  the  coming 
year  in  the  areas  of  state  aid  and  col¬ 
lege  facilities. 

James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  noted  prog¬ 
ress  in  getting  the  new  retirement  laws 
fully  in  effect,  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
rights  of  older  teachers  affected  by  changes 
in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  optional  life 
insurance,  and  NJEA  cooperation  in  plans 
to  increase  inadequate  allowances  to  pub¬ 
lic  employees  (including  teachers)  al¬ 
ready  retired.  The  committee  recom¬ 


mended  amendments  to  the  pension  law: 

( 1 )  a  clear  statement  of  the  power  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  election  of  member 
trustees  in  such  a  way  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  system  presently  employed  may  be 
continued;  (2)  provision  for  payment 
of  a  life  annuity  under  Option  1  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  provision  for  pay¬ 
ment;  and  (3)  provision  to  have  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  retired  with  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  and  no  choice  of  option  considered 
an  active  member  at  the  time  of  death, 
if  death  occurs  within  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  retirement. 

Each  of  the  above  recommendations 
was  moved,  seconded  and  approved.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  optional  life  insurance 
program. 

Audit  Examined 

For  the  Audits  committee,  Frances  R. 
Peterman,  chairman,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  the  report  of 
the  Auditor  and  that  that  report  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
counts. 

Mrs.  Louise  E.  Vollmer,  chairman  of 
the  Budget  committee,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  submitted  a  proposed 
budget  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  its 
May  meeting,  and  that  the  budget  had 
been  approved  at  that  time  and  had  been 
printed  in  the  June  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review. 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  NEA  Director,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  NJEA-NEA  Coordinating 
committee,  noting  that  the  NEA  mem¬ 
bership  in  New  Jersey  had  increased  from 
12,667  in  1952-53  to  17,730  in  1956-57 
(not  counting  life  members,)  with  NEA 
reporting  total  membership  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  19,842  as  of  April  18,  1957. 

Miss  Porreca  urged  every  effort  to  en¬ 
roll  the  largest  possible  number  of  NEA 
members  during  the  coming  year,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  the  expanded  pro¬ 
gram.  She  indicated  that  the  goal  in 
NEA  members  in  New  Jersey  this  year 
is  22.000. 

Research  Scheduled 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Research  Committee,  reported 
fourteen  studies  completed  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  during  1956-57,  with  four 
more  scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
near  future.  She  called  attention  to  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  annual 
salary  survey  in  order  to  make  guide 
information  available  earlier,  the  use  of 
IBM  on  the  study  of  “Teacher  Free 
Time’’,  and  plans  for  a  study  on  sick 
and  non-sick  leaves  of  absence. 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  reported  on  election 
results  in  county  and  state  elections,  and 


officially  declared  the  election  of  the  fol-  I 
lowing  candidates  for  State  office:  (1957- 
59) 

President  (1957-59) 

MaZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Vice-President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Treasurer 

Ida  L.  Francis,  Somerville 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  committee,  reported  a  total 
NJEA  membership  for  1956-57  of  39,007, 
which  included  35,892  active  teachers  and 
1.306  retired  teachers,  plus  1,809  as¬ 
sociate  members.  The  active  teacher  mem¬ 
bership  of  35,892  compares  with  27,704  j 
for  1952-53.  | 

Ralph  Kehs.  Legislative  committee 
chairman,  listed  nine  NJEA  bills  which 
have  become  law  in  the  past  year,  in-  ' 
eluding  the  new  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule  law,  seniority  for  school  nurses,  and  ' 
three  pension  measures.  Three  NJEA 
measures  are  close  to  passage,  S-33,  A- 
199  (return  of  veterans’  contributions), 
and  A-231  (definition  of  veteran). 

Margaret  Crispin,  chairman  of  the 
Necrology  Committee,  submitted  a  list 
of  members  deceased  during  the  year  and 
called  attention  to  the  memorial  service 
planned  for  the  Second  General  Session 
of  the  Convention. 

The  meeting  had  a  moment  of  silence 
in  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Welfare  Reviewed 

George  A.  Springer,  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Committee,  reviewed  thirteen 
specific  cases  which  had  come  before  the 
committee  for  legal  aid  during  the  past 
year,  several  of  which  are  still  pending 
court  decisions  and  action.  In  order  to 
clarify  NJEA  financial  obligations  to 
teachers  involved  in  legal  cases,  the  Com-  . 
mittee  made  the  following  suggestions:  ^ 

( 1 )  that  a  member  come  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  very  beginning  of  in-  1 
volvement; 

(2)  that  the  Committee  evaluate  the 
case  to  determine  if  it  is  the  type  of 
case  that  should  be  supported  by  NJEA 
at  all; 

(3)  that  the  member  have  the  right 
to  choose  any  attorney  he  desires; 

(4)  that  NJEA  reimburse  the  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  basis  of  a  schedule  of  fees 
which  the  NJEA’s  attorney  would  have 
charged  if  the  case  had  been  his. 

Mr.  Springer  emphasized  that  NJEA 
members  should  know  that  they  can  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  the  Association  for  assist¬ 
ance  when  in  difficulty  and  that  they 
should  do  this  early  in  the  situation. 

George  C.  Hance,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Affiliated  Groups,  reported 
that  the  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  had  considered  the 
suggestion  of  “some  kind  of  associate  j 
relationships  for  groups  which  cannot 
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hope  to  meet  existing  standards  for  af¬ 
filiation”  but  that  it  does  not  recommend 
any  action  on  an  associate  relationship 
at  the  present  time.  The  Committee  re¬ 
minded  the  Delegate  Assembly  that  the 
problem  of  certain  affiliates  who  cannot 
hope  to  meet  existing  affiliation  standards 
will  arise  in  1958  and  that  the  1957-58 
committee  should  consider  and  recom¬ 
mend  policy  in  this  matter. 

Insurance  Studied 

Harriet  H.  Burchell,  chairman  of 
the  Insurance  committee  called  attention 
to  the  provisions  for  higher  ($250  &  $300 
a  month)  benefits  under  the  Washington 
National  group  insurance  plan,  noting  that 
these  can  be  made  available  in  districts 
during  a  re-enrollment  period  or  to  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  answering  health  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  The  Committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  1958  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee  be  asked  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  major  medical  insurance,  since  recent 
developments  indicate  that  a  new  inves¬ 
tigation  might  be  productive  of  results. 

Helen  P.  SurroN,  chairman  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  Committee,  re¬ 
viewed  conferences  on  public  relations 
last  spring,  and  on  leadership  this  Oc¬ 
tober,  noting  that  hereafter  the  annual 
Leadership  Conference  will  be  held  in 
the  fall. 

Leon  C.  Hood,  chairman  of  the  Radio- 
TV  Committee  noted  that  as  a  result  of 
radio  and  television  activities  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  over  14,000,000  “impressions” 
had  been  made  on  the  public.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “Progress”  was 
in  color  last  year  and  that  it  received 
the  NEA  School  Bell  award.  “What’s  The 
Answer,”  the  NJEA-PTA  radio  program, 
was  heard  on  nine  stations  in  the  State 
for  28  weeks.  The  Committee  expressed 
its  concern  with  expanded  radio-TV  serv¬ 
ice  in  North  Jersey,  and  reaffirmed  its  be¬ 
lief  that  the  use  of  mass  communications 
by  associations  such  as  NJEA  will  steadily 
increase. 

Beatrice  Brown  reported  that  the 
Health  Study  committee  reviewed  recent 
legislation  in  the  health  and  school  nurs¬ 
ing  field.  It  has  also  considered  in  some 
detail  the  matter  of  X-rays  in  teacher 
health  examinations.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  advises  the  use  of  the 
X-ray  for  teachers  receiving  a  health  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  first  time  and  its  use 
thereafter  when  tuberculin  tests  show 
positive.  The  committee  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  to  the 
need  of  providing  good  health  service 
units  in  new  school  buildings. 

Dr.  Beck  reported  for  the  Trustees  of 
the  NJEA  Employees  Retirement  Fund. 
His  report  showed  assets  of  $72,151.38, 
and  listed  the  securities  owned. 

George  M.  Dare,  chairman  of  the  State 
Nominating  committee,  reported  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  in  nominating  Miss 
ScANLAN,  Dr.  Lynch,  and  Miss  Francis 
for  offices  to  be  filled  in  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  this  year. 

Samuel  E.  Witchell,  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Committee,  noted  that  the  Re¬ 
view  had  printed  a  total  of  448  pages 
(10  issues)  in  1956-57  for  a  total  of 


448,500  copies,  an  increase  of  45.600 
copies  for  the  year.  Content  was  distrib¬ 
uted  between  26%  advertising,  40%  as¬ 
sociation  activities,  29%  professional  ma¬ 
terial,  and  5%  miscellaneous.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  netted  the  Association  $18,- 
061.06.  The  Committee  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  more  professional  material 
and  concrete  classroom  experiences  in 
the  Review,  along  with  material  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  outlook  of  association  members 
as  professional  people. 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  reported  its  work 
in  defending  state  certification  standards, 
in  publicizing  the  State  law  regarding 
employment  of  teachers  pensioned  in 
other  states,  and  in  planning  convention 
meetings.  It  recommended  that  the  1957- 
58  TEPS  Committee  be  asked  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  general  status  of 
certification  standards  in  the  State  and 
make  recommendations  for  Association 
policy  and  action.  It  also  recommended 
the  1957-58  TEPS  Committee  be  asked 
to  draft  general  statements  of  Associa¬ 
tion  policy  in  such  areas  as  class  size, 
teacher  load.  UN  and  in  other  areas 
where  statements  seem  desirable,  such 
statements  to  be  submitted  as  policy  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  for  approval  as 
NJEA  policy. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  recommendation. 

Salary  Goals  Raised 

Walter  Gordon,  Salary  committee 
chairman,  reviewed  recent  salary  prog¬ 
ress  of  New  Jersey  teachers,  and  recent 
concern  of  the  Association  in  the  area  of 
administrators'  salaries.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  research  bulletin  “Information 
on  Merit  Rating,”  noting  that  this  topic 
is  being  studied  in  75  school  districts,  but 
that  very  few  have  plans  in  operation. 
He  reported  that  teachers  are  being 
charged  sick  leave  for  disability  growing 
out  of  injuries  in  the  line  of  duty.  He 
also  reported  on  the  status  of  the  NJEA’s 
Teacher  Free  Time  study.  The  committee 
recommended: 

(1)  That  NJEA  sponsor  legislation  in 
1958  to  amend  the  sick  leave  law  to 
provide  leave  of  absence  with  pay  in 
cases  of  injuries  or  illness  arising  from 
employment  and  subject  to  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  such  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  worked  out  with  exact  details 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee.  but  in  general  with  provisions  to 
match  those  now  available  to  State  em¬ 
ployees; 

(2)  that  NJEA  endorse  the  principle 
of  a  duty-free  lunch  period  and  that  the 
problem  be  referred  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  possible  solution 
by  the  Department  or  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  but  that  NJEA  proceed  with 
necessary  legislation  if  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  unable  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose:  and 

(3)  that  NJEA  endorse  the  NEA  res¬ 
olution  on  teacher  salaries  adopted  in 
Philadelphia  in  July  1957,  with  salary 
goals  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $11,500. 

By  individual  motion  all  three  recom¬ 


mendations  were  adopted  with  the  As¬ 
sembly  taking  note  that  the  president 
described  the  third  of  these  as  “conserva¬ 
tive  and  realistic.” 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  chairman  of 
the  Science  Conference  committee,  re¬ 
ported  an  attendance  of  over  1,500  at  the 
Science  Conference  on  September  28, 
1957.  The  committee  did  not  feel  that 
regional  conferences  should  be  held  this 
year.  Dr.  Delaney  noted  that  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  took  part  in  the  conference 
were  happily  surprised  at  the  high  cali¬ 
bre  of  the  science  teachers  who  took 
part  in  it. 

Barbara  Ann  Wolf,  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  Property  and  Personnel  Committee, 
reported  action  by  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee  raising  minimums  and  maxi- 
mums  on  the  staff  salary  schedule  by  one 
increment,  with  annual  increments  for  all 
staff  members  as  of  January  1;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  travel  allowances  to  8c  a  mile 
effective  January  1.  For  this  purpose  the 
Executive  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Delegate  Assembly  appropriate  $7,- 
050  from  free  balance  or  reserve  to  the 
salary  account,  and  also  $1,000  from 
free  balance  or  reserve  to  the  travel  ac¬ 
count. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  staff 
salaries  with  suggestions  from  the  floor 
that  the  whole  problem  might  need  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  upward  revision  of 
salaries.  It  was  explained  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  recommended  was  an  interim  ac¬ 
tion  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  fur¬ 
ther  study.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  approve  the  recommendations. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps  that 
the  question  of  staff  salaries  and  of  all 
people  who  are  paid  by  the  Association 
be  referred  back  to  the  proper  commit¬ 
tee  for  study  and  report  on  whether 
maximums  and  minimums  are  sufficient 
or  should  be  raised. 

Frank  N.  Bates  reported  as  chairman 
of  the  NJEA- American  Legion  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  organized  this  year. 
NJEA  support  was  asked  for  such  activ¬ 
ities  as  Boys’  State  and  the  National 
Oratorical  Contest.  Close  relationships 
were  also  suggested  on  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week. 

The  Assembly  discussed  the  wisdom 
of  endorsing  and  participating  in  contests 
for  high  school  pupils. 

Federal  Bills  Backed 

Dr.  Beck  then  recommended  the  two 
following  resolutions  on  federal  legisla¬ 
tion:  (1)  The  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  support  in  principle  federal  aid 
for  school  construction  and  cooperate 
fully  with  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  accomplishing  it.  (2)  The  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  support  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  secure  by  legislation  income 
tax  relief  for  professional  expenses  af 
teachers.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  approve  the  first  of  these  with 
the  additional  provision  that  NJEA  also 
support  the  NEA  in  all  types  of  federal 
aid  for  education.  It  was  also  moved, 
seconded  and  pas^d  that  NJEA  support 
legislation  to  help  education  by  making 
(continued  on  page  185) 
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LOCAL  TENAFLY  ACTORS  add  life  to  moving  story  on  the  development  and  importance 
of  public  education.  New  docu-drama,  "We  Call  To  Mind",  opened  with  a  solid  week  of 
performances  before  PTA  groups  in  that  town. 


New  Atlantic  Co.  Superintendent 
Greets  Teachers  at  Fall  Meeting 

Atlantic  County  teachers  were 
asked  to  accept  a  challenge — “to 
teach  the  truth  of  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage  and  live  and  teach 
democracy  in  the  classroom” — by 
John  S.  Helmbold,  Atlantic  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  at  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  the  county 
education  association. 

The  teachers  re-elected  L.  Richard 
Warner,  Absecon,  as  president  and 
re-elected  Anne  Nickles,  Egg  Harbor 
Township,  as  secretary.  Also  placed 
in  office  were  Anne  Townsend,  Egg 
Harbor  City,  as  vice  president,  Clar¬ 
ence  Graham,  Atlantic  City,  as 
treasurer  and  Mrs.  Mary  Chiffola, 
Buena  Vista  Township,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Ragen,  Pleasantville,  members 
of  the  executive  committee. 


New  Monmouth  Co.  Radio  Show 
Pops  Questions  at  Teachers 
Monmouth  County  educators  are 
the  willing  subjects  of  a  new  inter¬ 
view  program  being  heard  weekly 
on  radio  station  WJLK,  Asbury 
Park.  Every  Wednesday  morning  a 
county  teacher  responds  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Bill  Couse,  local  announcer, 
on  his  regular  “Up  and  Doing” 
morning  program.  “Meet  Your 
Teacher”,  as  the  feature  is  known, 
asks  about  general  teaching  topics, 
the  teacher’s  family,  his  hobbies,  etc. 
The  teachers  have  welcomed  the 
chance  to  let  the  public  know  them 
as  persons  and  as  respected  profes¬ 
sional  people  in  the  county. 


New  P.T.A.  Guide  for  Teachers 
Seeks  School-Home  Cooperation 
The  importance  of  home-school 
cooperation  is  clearly  underlined  in 
a  new  P.T.A.  publication  called  “A 
Teacher’s  Guide  to  the  P.T.A.”  Writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  teachers,  the  book¬ 
let  is  crammed  full  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  for  teacher-parent  activities 
through  local  P.T.A.  organizations. 
Copies  are  available  at  50  cents 
from  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers.  700  No.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago,  11,  Illinois. 


RICHARD  WARNER  (left),  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Co.  Education  Assn.,  and  Anne 
Nickles,  (second  from  right),  secretary,  are 
congratulated  upon  their  reelectlon  to  office 
by  Mazie  Scanlan,  NJEA  president-elect, 
and  John  Helmbold,  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 


New -Type  Drama 
Tells  School  Story 

The  Tenafly  Parent  Teacher  As¬ 
sociations  recently  unveiled  a  new 
idea  in  programs  to  tell  about  the 
public  schools.  It  is  called  a  “Docu- 
drama”  and  is  the  work  of  Philip 
C.  Lewis,  a  free-lance  writer  who 
lives  in  Tenafly  and  who  was  deeply 
concerned  at  the  defeat  of  the  Tena¬ 
fly  school  budget  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  felt  that  there  had  been 
too  many  facts  and  figures  and  not 
enough  deep  understanding  and  emo¬ 
tion  about  the  schools  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  Out  of  his  search  for  a  way 
to  convey  the  spirit  on  which  edu¬ 
cational  support  must  be  based  came 
his  docudrama,  “We  Call  to  Mind.” 

“Mind”,  as  it  is  now  called  for 
short,  had  a  solid  week  of  perfor¬ 
mances  before  the  five  Tenafly 
PTA’s,  with  audiences  of  300-500. 
It  is  a  2-hour  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  development  of  education 
and  its  significance  in  American  life. 
In  it  a  narrator  and  four  readers 
depict  48  characters.  Except  that 
each  reader  plays  many  parts,  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  simple  pattern  of  such  dra¬ 
matic  readings  as  “Don  Juan  in 
Hell”  and  “The  Caine  Mutiny  Court 
Martial.”  It  is  a  tremendously  effec¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  background 
and  the  importance  of  the  American 
public  school. 

“Mind”  is  not  just  a  Tenafly 
piece.  It  is  intended  and  written  for 
use  by  organizations  everywhere  that 
want  to  tell  the  school  story  in  dra¬ 
matic  form.  Mr.  Lewis  is  making  it 
available  for  a  small  royalty  fee. 
Since  it  involves  no  “part-learning” 
or  scenery,  it  is  very  easy  for  any 
group  to  produce.  Its  full  effective¬ 
ness,  of  course,  will  not  be  measured 
until  Tenafly  votes  on  its  school  bud¬ 
get  next  February. 

Anyone  interested  in  producing 
“We  Call  to  Mind”  should  write  to 
DocuDrama,  Box  151,  Tenafly, 
N.  J. 


Ex-President  Dies  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  NJEA 
President  in  1941-42,  died  recently 
in  her  home  in  Virginia.  She  was 
a  retired  teacher  from  the  Summer 
Ave.  School,  Newark,  and  had  been 
very  active  in  professional  associa¬ 
tion  work  in  Newark,  with  NJEA, 
and  as  State  Director  for  the  NEA. 
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Passaic  Teachers  Cooperate 
In  "Know-Your-Schools"  Program 

On  November  20,  the  Passaic 
Teachers  Association  assisted  the 
Passaic  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Passaic  Council  of  Jewish  Wo¬ 
men,  the  PTA  Council  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Administra¬ 
tors,  Supervisors,  and  Directors  in 
sponsoring  a  city-wide  “know-your- 
schools”  night. 

The  meeting  presented  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  city  a  book,  entitled 
“Know  Your  Schools”,  published  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The 
booklet  is  a  factual  and  objective 
survey  of  the  local  public  school 
system,  containing  all  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to  stimulate  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

Speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mrs. 
Ruth  Page,  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education,  who  spoke  on  “What 
Makes  a  Good  School  System?” 


Half  of  fhe  youn9  men  and  women  who 
began  teaching  in  the  United  States  last 
year  expect  to  stop  teaching  within  five 
years,  a  nationwide  sample  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  has  revealed. 


Delegate  Assembly  Minutes 

(continued  from  page  183) 
tuition  expenses  for  college  students  a 
deductible  item  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Miss  Ida  Houseman  was  given  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  and  spoke  in  op¬ 
position  to  Assembly  Bill  199,  quoting 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  problem  of  veterans’  refunds.  Mr. 
Sheps  made  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Sheps  also  suggested  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  convention  sticker  for  the 
cars  of  teachers  coming  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  president  recommended  to  the 
new  president  that  the  suggestion  be 
referred  to  the  convention  committee  for 
1958. 

Mr.  Glaspey  raised  the  question  of 
the  use  in  the  program  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  announcements  of  the  Council  of 
Teachers  Organization  in  view  of  the 
CTO  opposition  to  NJEA  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  It  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
passed  that  the  incoming  president  be 
asked  to  set  up  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  report  its  findings 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary.  NJEA 
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ICE  •  SNOW  •  SLEET  •  RAIN 


DO  NOT  BE  A  VICTIM  OF 

"OLD  MAN  WINTER" 

The  Prudent  Teacher  Will  Have  Income  Pro¬ 
tection  In  The  Event  of  Unforeseen  Disability. 


Your  NJEA  Plan  is  Specifically  written 
for  the  Teachers  in  New  Jersey. 
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Co 


ndurance  i^ompan^ 
EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


For  Pull  Intormation 
Write  to  Special 
Teachers  Office 
30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST. 
TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Doing  Your  Christmas  Shopping?, . . 

Yom  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 


Address 

ATIANTK  COUNTY 
ClaiMK*  S.  Slotw 
Smiw  HigA  ScIimI 
Atlutic  City— 4-7011 
UYONNE 
JvmrA  P.  NtItM 

D.  P.  SwtMty  H.  S. 
layMii*— FE  P-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Soiitk 
107  N.  4th  St. 
Camdm-WO  4-S004 

CAPE  MAT  COUNT 
Motitn  Hiwitt 
c/«  City  Svpt.  d  Sdi. 

C.  M.  CMrthoitt«-S43l1 
CENTIAl  lEICEN 
ThtrtM  VoR  WitwiRi 
151  EKiiU  A«r. 

HflcktRMck — 01  3-77M 
CUMIEIIANO  COUNTY 
Maty  H.  Ditn 
II  CRiwnbio  A«r. 

ViRRlRRl 

EAST  lEIGEN 
Ctil  I.  Strwif 
401  ORnglot  St. 

EngliwRod  3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichtrd  Cahill 
1SS  Itaad  St. 
llaamlitld-PI  S-POSO 
CAIFIEID-SOUTH  lEKEN 
S<h.  4,  Palitadt  Ava. 
Garfi«l4-PI  7-1040 


in  care  of  the  Teachers 

HOIOKEN 
Jaha  J.  Crasby 
Danwratt  High  Schaal 
Habakan-HO  3-1Pa 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wri.  a.  Millar 
110  Calunkia  Ava. 

Oldfiald  P-0124 
MEACEI  COUNTY 
laraard  Hvghai 
Homiltan  Twg.  High  Schaal 
Traalafl— EX  2-4U7 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Hotald  0.  ShaflRaa 
Platgact— S-0431 
MOKkIS  COUNTY 
Jofliat  A.  Allaa 
MorriitawR  H.  S.-JE  I-3S00 
NEWAIK 

Garlaad  H.  Saiitk 
220  liacalR  Plata 
IrviRgtaa  II— ES  2-3427 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Marrit  M.  Ptilaar 
GroRNnar  Schaal 
Parth  Amhay  4  3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
JaHwi  0.  Gallaghar 
laam  301,  44  Hamillaa  St. 
Patanaa— SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
FtaRk  X.  OaRahaa 
WaadstawR  High  Schaal 
WoadtIawR 


listed  belosii. 

SOMEkSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harald  Taa  Eyck 
24  SpiiRg  St.,  SaRWfvilla 
kARdalph  S-41S3 

SOUTHEkN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harald  N.  Stravis 
IIS  XaRsiRgtaa  Ava. 
Plaiaflald— 4-S4PS 

TEANECk 

Charlai  E.  Hiiatta 
High  Schaal 
Taaaack— 7-2412 

TkENTON 
Jaha  kasaRthal 
424  Graaflwoy  Ava. 
TraRta»-EX  3-P431 

UNION  COUNTY 
6.  G.  GudRIURMR 
14  LiRcala  Ava.  East 
katalla  Parh-CW  S-0I7S 

WAkkEN  COUNTY 
TkalRia  lurtaa 
k.F.D.  HackallstawR 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  N.  Pawall 
1S7  StuyvauRl  Ava. 
ArliRgtaR-IE  3-2410 

WEST  OkANGE 
Daralhy  kabarttaa 
Wart  OraRga  High  Schaal 
Wart  Otanga— Ok  4-24S4 


OECEMOER.  IfST 


R  a  q •  Id* 


Char 


FREE  MATERIALS 

MADE  AVAILABLE  BY 
NJEA  FOR  CIVIC 
CLUBS.  P.T.A..  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 

The  Busiest  Place  in  Town.  The 
story  of  teacher  salaries  in  New 
Jersey  and  why  a  good  local 
schedule  is  essential.  15  min.;  col¬ 
or;  sound. 

A  Desk  for  Billie.  The  true  story 
of  a  migrant  child  who  found  op¬ 
portunity  in  schools  across  Ameri¬ 
ca.  57  min.;  color;  sound. 

Freedom  To  Learn.  Brings  out 
the  importance  of  freedom  to 
teach  and  to  learn  in  a  democracy. 
21  Vi  min.;  color;  sound. 

Mike  Makes  His  Mark.  A  junior 
high  school  in  action,  meeting  the 
problem  of  a  potential  delinquent. 
29  min.;  color;  sound. 

Not  By  Chance.  The  education  of 
a  prospective  teacher  and  what 
goes  into  tailming  her  for  her  pro¬ 
fession.  28  min.;  color;  sound. 

Skippy  and  the  Three  R’s.  Shows 
how  our  schools  teach  the  funda¬ 
mentals  to  the  children  just  en¬ 
tering  school.  29  min.;  color; 
sound. 

Borrow  directly  from  Visual  Aids 
Extension  Service,  N.  ).  State 
Museum,  Trenton  25,  N.  |. 

No  Teacher  Alone.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  teachers’  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  special  reference 
to  the  NEA.  20  min.;  color; 
sound. 

Borrow  directly  from  NJEA  Mem¬ 
bership  Department,  180  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  |. 

“What’s  the  Answer?”  Tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  programs  from  the 
NJEA-PTA  radio  series  are  avail¬ 
able  on  special  request.  30  min.; 
tape. 

Borrow  directly  from  NJEA  Ra- 
dio-TV  Department,  1 80  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  ). 


No  requests  from  children,  please.  Our  advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  material 
to  teachers  or  administrators  only.  Many  of  last  year's  offerings  are  no  longer 
available.  Use  the  coupon  in  each  issue  as  quickly  as  possible  to  keep  up  to 
date  with  the  newest  material  now  awaiting  your  request. 


62.  Train  Display  Streamer.  A  display  item. 
160  inches  long,  accordion  folded,  showing 
freight  and  passenger  trains  in  color.  One 
copy  only  per  teacher.  (Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads) 

8.  Posture  Posters  set  of  5 — designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

10.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe  in 
the  fields  of  education,  history,  art,  music, 
sociology,  languages,  journalism.  Planned  to 
satisfy  "in-service"  credit  requirements.  Cost 
$495  and  up.  (Study  Abroad.  Inc.) 

12.  Alston  Aids.  A  four-page  brochure  full 
of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  utilizing  portraits 
in  any  number  of  school  activities.  (Alston 
Studios) 

13.  Help!  Help!  Help!  An  illustrated  booklet 
for  persons  who  have  written  manuscripts  and 
are  interested  in  book  publication.  (Greenwich 
Book  Publishers) 

14.  Sample  of  Vintex  dish  cloth  with  details 
of  money-making  plan  for  school  clubs. 
(Vine  Associates) 

26.  Five  Point  Protection  for  Athletes  in 
Action.  Illustrates  the  important  safety  fea¬ 
tures  built  into  athletic  glasses.  Shows  why 
these  glasses  which  are  specially  designed 
for  rough  treatment  protect  athletes  all  over 
America.  Available  in  quantities.  (Benson 
Opticians) 

43.  Catalog  of  books  on  counseling,  guid¬ 
ance,  Bible  study,  music  and  plays,  plus 


other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Bible 
students.  (Muhlenberg  Press) 

46.  Handicraft  Materials  Catalog  listing  low 
priced  project  ideas  for  such  items  as  stained 
glass  windows,  ceramic  or  plastic  mosaic 
tiles,  wooden  boxes  to  be  decorated,  even 
ideas  for  using  ice  cream  sticks.  (Cleveland 
Crafts  Company) 

47.  Origins  of  New  England  Folder  on  tour, 
summer  1958.  A  study  course  on  wheels 
covering  American  History,  1620-1820.  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Also  a  folder  on  European 
Tours  1958.  Indicate  which  folder  is  desired 
(Arnold  Tours) 

20.  Correlation  Guide  and  Catalog.  A  list¬ 
ing  of  titles  broken  down  by  unit  study 
groupings  and  by  grade  reading  levels.  A 
quick  reference — to  help  teachers  enrich  unit 
study,  spark  remedial  reading  and  broaden 
subject  areas.  (Childrens  Press) 

65.  Folders  on  Summer  Sessions  at  Guadala¬ 
jara  Mexico,  and  Valencia.  Spain,  and  itin¬ 
eraries  of  tours  of  Europe  for  1958,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco  Extension.  (Dr.  Carlo* 
G.  Sanchez) 

66.  Brochure  gives  the  itineraries  of  four 
I  I -country  tours  to  Europe  for  the  summer  ol 
1958.  It  has  20  pages  and  Is  well  illustrated 
(Caravan  Tours) 

67.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tou' 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  twenty 
countries  in  seventy  days,  summer  1958 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

62. 

8. 

Dept.  C,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

available  only  in  1 957-58 

3. 

10 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the 

numbers  circled.  1  indicate 

12. 

13. 

quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  postage 

is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

14. 

26. 

43. 

46. 

. grade  . . . . 

47. 

20. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

zone  . New  Jersey 

enrollment;  boys  . 

, . . .  girls  . 
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Changes  in  Certification 

(continued  from  page  178) 
meet  the  requirements  as  described. 
Certification  for  Librarians 

The  new  certification  law  for  pub¬ 
lic  librarians  in  New  Jersey  (Chapter 
152,  Laws  of  1956)  became  efective 
on  July  1,  1957.  Communities  of 
10,000  population  and  over  are 
required  to  appoint  to  professional 
library  positions  only  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  hold  professional  librarians’ 
certificates  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  new  certification 
rule  follows  the  recommendations  of 
the  New  Jersey  Library  Association, 
which  made  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  this  subject.  It  should  be  noted 
that  employed  librarians  who  now 
lack  full  training  are  protected  under  I 
this  law,  which  provides  that  anyone 
employed  in  a  professional  capacity 
in  a  New  Jersey  public  library  on 
July  1,  1957,  is  automatically  eligible 
for  a  Permanent  Professional  Li¬ 
brarian’s  Certificate. 

Requirements  include  graduation 
from  a  library  school  approved  by 
the  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Education. 
At  least  30  semester-hour  graduate 
or  undergraduate  credits  in  library 
science  courses  must  be  included  in 
the  applicant’s  college  preparation. 

Your  Representatives  in  the 
Profession 

Those  teachers  who  are  new  to 
the  State  may  not  realize  that  cer¬ 
tification  rules  are  enforced  through 
a  legally  constituted  body  composed  | 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  j 
one  assistant  commissioner  of  edu-  ■ 
cation,  two  presidents  of  State  teach- 
'  crs  colleges,  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  two  superintendents  of 
schools,  a  high  school  principal,  a 
I  high  school  teacher,  a  principal  of 
I  an  elementary  school,  an  elementary  j 
'  teacher  and  the  State  Librarian.  The 
j  present  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  are  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  important  matter  of 
maintaining  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  teaching  profession  in 
the  State.  They  are  always  glad  to 
hear  suggestions  concerning  possible 
changes  in  certification,  and  are  now 
studying  the  possibility  of  further 
revisions  of  the  Rules  Concerning 
Teachers  Certificates.  Their  ultimate 
goal,  like  your  own,  is  to  have  in 
every  classroom  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  properly  qualified  teacher, 
worthy  of  the  teaching  profession. 


by  Julia  P.  Blair 

Below  is 
digest  made  by 
Principal,  Kaley  School, 
Orlando,  Florida— 
published  in 
the  Journal  of 
The  Florida 
Education  Association. 


*  a  suggi'slion  ** 

we  hope  proves  helpful 


for  the  Atomic  Age 


^  Florida’s  Orange  County  Science  Fair  demonstrated  to  the  public 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  elementary  schools  in  their  effort  to  keep 
up  with  pace  of  modern  scientific  development. 


Her*  may  be  an  idea  adaptable 
to  your  schools.  In  Orange  Co., 
Fla.,  a  committee  was  set  up  to 
work  out  plans  for  a  Science  Fair 
and  to  handle  the  Fair. 

Nine  fields  were  named:— Earth; 
Light  and  Sound;  LivingThings; 
Health  and  Nutrition;  Magnets 
and  Electricity;  Machines; 
Weather  and  Climate;  Chem¬ 
istry  and  the  Universe. 

Any  ertiole,  poster,  project  by 
an  individual  or  class  fitting  one 
of  these  categories  could  be  en¬ 
tered.  School  could  only  enter 
one  of  a  kind.  Children’s,  not 


teachers’  work.  No  awards.  All 
entries  were  typed  on  3x5  cards 
— with  child’s  name,  school, 
classification,  name  of  object. 

■lectricai  gadgets  corner  had 
doorbells,  phones,  etc. 

wild  Flowers.  Exhibit  showed 
75  varieties.  A  student  was  on 
hand  to  explain. 

other  sights  were  a  display  of 
cut-away,  painted,  cardboard 
boxes  with  models  of  industries; 
a  volcano  with  instructions  how 
to  make  it  erupt;  illustrations 
of  contour  planting;  etc.,  etc. 


tA*  little  refresher! 


So  many  times  and  places 
chewing  delicious  Wrigley’s  Spearmint, 
helps  give  you  a  lift.  Try  it  when 
under  dryer;  out  in  car;  after  busy  day. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cotyoftKro  yvbltslMr  «li«  •lltrt  Mrfy 

hiflitr  rayally, 

•fi4  bMvtifwIly  b^t.  All  Mb{«ct« 

Wrtft,  f  mhA  y««»r  MS  Air«<tly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 
AttM.  MR.  JENKINS  W  PiriH  AVI. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  T. 


-  TRAVEL  RIGHT - 

Europ*  —  Rcqiwit  rtMrvationt  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  end  meil  todey. 

I.  Ceitwe  eMde  ceerier  essifted  —  Eercye  H 
1.  Ceedveted  leer  lelden  lurH*  □  tt.S.*.  y 

t.  OrieiM  e<  Nmi  Enylend  Teer  Jmm  IS-Jely  4  [J 
"A  Ceeiie  ee  Sheelt"  N.E.  OrifHn  Hifteiy 
(  litMMere  Ireei  HtO.  3  Keen  Heir.  Credit. 

Pot  VorU-VTido  Trovtl  Spttify  JFisbts  Sr  XTtiso 

—  ARNOLD  TOURS  — 


DECEMBER,  l?S7 
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EUROPE 

$798****” 

11  COUNTRIES 

Rotmd  Trip  on  S.  S.  HOMERIC 

SMUN6  FROM  QUEBEC  on  MAY  22nd,  JUNE 
Ofe  aM  201),  JULY  14tli  and  31sL  AUG.  tttti  and 

SCfT.  Sfe.  Earapaan  Grand  Tour  visilini  Enfland. 
MhadL  Mniam.  laiambourt.  Germany,  Switzerland, 
liaeHMBltjiA  Aasiria,  Italy.  Franck  Rivitra,  Monte 
CmIa  Fiaaca.  ALL  EXF'ENSE- PERSONALLY  ES- 
COWTED . . .  iadadas  round  trip  tourist  sttamship  on 
SLS.  ROtme.  aN  kotols,  most  meals,  all  si|ktsaoin(, 
MHapartaam*.  tianslars,  and  even  lips.  Latar  raturn 
if  AaaiNA  lean  limitad  to  42  momtwrs.  SEE  YOUR 
mm  ASEHT  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

- - - 

iOB  caravan  tours 

220  S.  STATE  ST.  •  CHICAGO  4.  lU. 
Pltaaa  stnd  Froo  Booklet  No.  25 

_ _ 

SUta 

Is  there  a  more  effective 
way  to  teach  the  skills  of 
Problem  Solving? 

inquire  about 

SEEING  THROUGH  ARITHMETIC 

(by  Van  Engen,  Haitung,  and  Knowle$) 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 

1900  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


To  help  BUTCH 
read  and  multiply 


Reading  record  for 

ISO  baiic  worth _ $1.00 

Multiplication  record 

2’j  thru  rt _ $1.00 

Also  many  other  teaching  aids.  Free  lists. 

PRACTICAL  AIDS  COMPANY 

Estacada,  Oregon 


Did  you  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

Pen-Pal  Letters 
Foreign  Language  Classes 
Money  Raising 

Ltl  »u  help  put  your  school  pictures  to  work. 
Write:  Educational  Service  Bureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS,  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 


EUROPE 

Summor  l?S8— 70  Days 

Wt'H  SM  tho  vsuol,  plot  North  Africa,  Yvfoslavia,  Eost 
Gormony,  Ciochoslovokio,  Berlin,  Donmorli,  ond  Irtlond. 
A  low>pricod,  difforont  kind  of  trip  for  tko  vovn9  in 
spirit  who  don't  wont  to  bo  horded  oround.  Write  to: 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

fSS  SEQUOIA  (lOX  S)  —  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


Charts 

Railroads:  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads,  Transportation  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

A  fine  series  of  large  classroom 
charts  dealing  with  the  Railroad 
Story”.  Also  a  splendid  chart  in 
full  color  of  “Freight  Cars”  and  one 
on  the  “Railroad  Alphabet”.  Other 
excellent  material  is  available  with¬ 
out  charge  from  this  source.  Write 
for  a  free  catalog  and  check  list. 

Films 

Social  Studies;  Film  Associates  of  California, 
10521  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25. 
Calif. 

Write  to  this  organization  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  their  many  fine  and  un¬ 
usual  films  suitable  for  various  grade 
levels. 

Filmstrips 

The  Belt  and  the  Badge:  Educational  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Inc.,  Box  625  Industrial  Branch, 
Hillside,  N.  J. 

An  excellent  filmstrip  in  vivid  color 
for  school  patrol  counselors  to  show 
to  members  of  the  school  safety 
patrol.  It  illustrates  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  school  patrol 
as  well  as  the  “Hold,  Check,  Re¬ 
lease,  Hold”  control  method  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  Write 
for  information  on  this  and  other 
safety  material. 

History:  Enrichment  Teaching  Materials,  246 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  full  information  on  the 
many  fine  historical  filmstrips,  in¬ 
cluding  the  latest  release,  and  rec¬ 
ords  based  on  the  famous  Landmark 
Books.  The  close  correlation  of  film¬ 
strips,  records  and  books  makes  this 
material  outstanding  in  its  field. 

Science:  Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc., 
2066  Helena  St.,  Madison  4,  Wise. 

Write  for  information  on  many  film¬ 
strips  in  science  as  well  as  other 
school  subjects. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 

Battle  for  Liberty:  The  Jam  Handy  Organiza¬ 
tion,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  seven 
filmstrips  and  records  dealing  with 
our  democratic  system  and  the  need 
for  watchfulness  to  retain  and  main¬ 
tain  our  form  of  social  order,  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Designed  for  discus¬ 
sion  programs  with  upper  high 
school  students,  college  students 
and  adult  groups  with  both  the  film¬ 
strips  and  records  to  stimulate  and  ' 
arouse  interest  in  the  subject.  This  i 
material  should  prove  very  effective 
with  a  good  discussion  leader  to 
strengthen  our  form  of  democracy 
against  communism.  Write  for  full 
details. 

Publications 

Catalog:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fiftn 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  the  new  catalog  of  film¬ 
strips  in  science,  social  studies,  and 
grammar. 

Gateway  to  Learning:  Audio-Visual  Com¬ 
mission  on  Public  Information.  Room  2230 
250  West  57th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  pamphlet  presenting 
the  audio-visual  story  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  concise  manner.  Priced  for  | 
distribution  at  $10  per  hundred 
copies.  Another  folder  “Crisis  in 
Education”  dealing  with  the  value 
of  audio-visual  aids  in  education 
is  available  at  $3.50  per  hundred 
Send  for  full  information. 

Records:  Educational  Record  Salas,  153 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  the  latest  catalog  of  records 
containing  many  unusual  titles  for 
educational  purposes. 

U.  S.  Government  Films  for  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Use:  Superintendent  of  Documentl 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wesh- 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

A  new  supplement  #1  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  Government  Films  listing 
some  550  films  many  of  which  are 
excellent  for  school  use.  The  cost 
is  $.35. 
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Social  Promotion 

(Continued  front  page  173) 

th«  (taff  and  tka  board  of  aducafion.  Tha 
courtas  offarad  should  includa  tost  in- 
tarprafation,  sociology,  psychology,  and 
anthropology. 

•  Wa  hold  all  classas  to  a  minimum  siza 
to  provida  for  individual  teaching  thereby 
being  abla  to  challenge  a  wide  range  of 
intellect.  This  implies  too  that  tha  teach¬ 
ing  specialist  shall  not  spend  his  tima  in 
clerical  pursuits  but  will  work  with  each 
individual  to  develop  tha  true  potential 
to  maximum  laval. 

•  Wa  obtain  specialists  in  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  to  consult  with  us,  guide  us,  and 
avaluate  programs  as  we  revise  them  to 
moat  our  avor-changing  needs. 

a  We  use  tha  reasons  for  non-achievement 
as  the  nucleus  for  teaching  each  child. 
As  clasies  will  be  small,  there  will  be  time 
for  individual  instruction.  Through  proper 
training  the  teacher  will  be  sympathetic 
with  the  child's  needs. 

•  We  keep  no  child  with  any  group  which 
is  two  years  higher  in  achievement.  Where 
comprehension  is  impossible,  alternative 
programs  of  study  will  be  available  for 
constructive  education  to  take  place. 

If  we  cannot  enlist  public  endorse¬ 
ment,  we  have  no  alternative  save  re¬ 
version  to  the  “grade-standard”  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  Such  a  backward 
step  would  be  no  worse  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  than  the  corrupted 
social  promotion  policy  which  has 
been  forced  upon  us  by  economy- 
minded  communities. 

What  Does  a  Building  Cost? 

(Continued  front  page  176) 
per  square  foot  inasmuch  as  there 
will  be  more  square  feet  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  the  total  cost. 

Recently,  1  visited  a  new  high 
school  in  another  state  in  which  all 
space  was  extraordinarily  generous. 
Corridors  were  wider,  classrooms 
larger,  shops  more  spacious,  band 
rooms  bigger,  and  gymnasiums  more 
extensive  than  the  general  run  of 
high  schools  in  New  Jersey.  In  terms 
of  students,  the  average  number  of 
square  feet  in  this  new  high  school 
was  more  than  50%  greater  than  in 
many  good  high  schools  in  this  State. 
While  the  cost  per  square  foot  for 
this  high  school  was  relatively  low, 
the  cost  per  student  was  very  high. 

Any  realistic  evaluation  of  the  cost 
of  a  school  building,  then,  must  take 
into  account  both  the  number  of 
square  feet  per  pupil  and  the  cost 
per  square  foot. 

The  determination  of  a  school 


building's  actual  cost  is  very  difficult; 
the  comparison  of  building  costs 
even  more  hazardous. 

We  must  add  up  all  our  costs — 
equipment,  site  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  depreciation,  and  other 
fees — in  addition  to  actual  construc¬ 
tion.  We  must  know  what  kind  of 
building  we  are  talking  about  and 
also  be  sure  it  is  going  to  be  of 
optimum  value  in  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  the  educational  program.  We  must 
know  the  current  market  conditions 


in  the  area  in  which  we  are  building 
and  avoid  the  erroneous  cost  com¬ 
parisons  that  are  better  left  for  sim¬ 
pler  construction  jobs. 

Good  school  buildings — planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
educational  program — need  not  cost 
any  more  than  buildings  which  are 
lacking  in  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  As  with  anything  we  buy,  we 
must  know  much  more  than  the 
price  to  determine  what  we  are  get¬ 
ting  for  our  money. 


When  teachers  leant  better  positions 
When  schools  uant  better  teachers 
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AGENCY 


Charlet  /.  Sirahan^  Pren,  C.  Edtcard  McComsey^  Mfcr, 

Member  Nationsl  Atsociasion  of  Teachers*  Agencies 


TEACHERS^We  have  officially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positions— Elementary— Secondary 
— College.  Why  not  investisate  these  throufrh  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers- -over  thirty  years  under  the  same  management-  icive  you  expert  guidance  so  im¬ 
portant  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  **Wby  put  your  future — so  imt>ortant  to  you 
— in  inexi>erienced  hands  ?** 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esc.  1880  Succrsior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BITIEAU  77th  Year 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Memirr  Nmioiul  Association  o!  Ttachers’  Agoncias 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Momber  Nafonai  Association  of  Taaebtrs’  Agenciat 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Established  1 898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  I..  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-3128 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Esublished  18)3 


VAMT  Teachers  Bureau 

■  ■  ,02)  Witherspoon  Bldg.  ^  Greul.ch 

E-PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Nasional  Associasion  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Ponasylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York— 40tJi  Year 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELP 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

E.  F.  Maloney 
E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr. 
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Editorial  Committee 

Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Glassboro  STC 

Mrs.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.,  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donlev  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  Pazickv  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 

The  ^^Sputniks^^  Are  Upon  Us 

We  used  to  think  of  an  “age”  or  “era”  as  a  period 
in  history  that  lasted  several  generations.  A  short 
twelve  years  ago,  our  profession  was  facing  the 
“atomic  age”  with  whole  new  demands  on  educators. 
Already  the  “sputniks”  are  upon  us. 

In  spotting  these  first  footprints  in  outer  space,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  some  of  our  own  knowledge 
and  teaching  equipment  is  outdated.  Had  our  October 
NJEA  Science  Conference  been  held  two  weeks  later 
than  it  was,  we  would  have  talked  about  many  different 
things. 

The  advent  of  space  travel  recasts  our  thinking 
about  future  generations.  The  scientists  who  may  in 
our  life  time  be  making  test  borings  on  the  moon  will 
require  a  vastly  different  education  from  the  geolo¬ 
gists  now  hunting  uranium  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Likewise,  the  mechanic  that  pumps  fuel  into  their 
rocket  ship  needs  a  better  training  than  the  station 
boys  who  pour  gas  into  our  swept-wing  horseless  car¬ 
riages. 

The  sputniks  emphasize  even  more  that  science  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  way  of  life  and  must  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  way  of  teaching.  We  can  no  longer 
treat  science  as  a  sideline  subject. 

Such  an  approach  of  course  means  changes  for 
our  schools  and  our  teachers.  Science  is  not  history, 
nor  is  it  literature,  or  art.  The  scientific  facts  of  today 
have  been  discovered  because  someone  did  something 
to  some  material  with  some  equipment.  If  we  are 
going  to  teach  science — not  about  science — our 
schools  need  materials  and  equipment  that  pupils  can 
do  something  with.  They  are  obviously  going  to  need 
more  than  a  few  Bunsen  burners  to  learn  chemistry, 
or  some  pulleys  to  learn  physics,  or  a  couple  of  potted 
palms  to  learn  biology,  or  just  paper  and  ruler  to 
learn  mathematics. 

Yet,  if  suddenly  we  find  extra  laboratories,  enlarged 
work  areas,  sizeable  equipment  expenditures,  and 
ample  materials  for  our  pupils  to  learn  science,  we 
also  need  to  have  teachers  with  the  latest  knowl¬ 


edge  and  the  best  teaching  skills  a  modern  scientific 
education  demands.  This  means  more  thorough 
preparation  for  teachers — both  those  coming  in  the 
future  and  those  with  long  service  records.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  teachers  who  graduated  in  the  pre- 
atomic  age  be  sent  at  their  board  of  education  ex¬ 
pense  back  to  college  to  freshen  up  on  the  multiple 
discoveries  of  the  atomic  and  sputnik  ages. 

But,  aside  from  our  profession’s  concern  for  sput¬ 
niks,  what  about  the  public’s  reaction.  Sputniks  have 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  dismayed  that  it  wasn’t  America  first,  and  they 
want  something  done  about  it. 

Reactions  to  sputnik  demand  that  the  schools  pro¬ 
duce  more  mathematicians  and  scientists.  We  are 
criticized  for  not  having  already  done  so;  but  there 
is  also  a  disposition  now  to  help  us  do  something 
about  it. 

Our  great  danger  is  that  we  be  panicked  into 
dropping  the  good  things  we  already  have  in  our 
American  educational  system  for  the  sake  of  putting  | 
out  more  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  other  ex-  i 
perts.  Americans  do  not  want  their  schools  remodeled 
on  a  Russian  plan,  or  on  any  other.  They  do  not 
want  their  children  told  what  they  must  study  or  what  i 
careers  they  must  prepare  for.  We  hope  that  out  of 
sputnik  the  public  will  decide  we  need  the  kind  of  ' 
education  we  now  have,  but  with  a  PLUS. 

The  American  education  system — of  which  we  are 
justly  proud — derives  much  of  its  strength  from  the 
local  autonomy  of  each  school  system.  What  we  teach 
and  how  we  teach  is  decided  not  in  Washington  but 
in  thousands  of  local  schools  every  day.  An  adequate  | 
science  and  mathematics  program  in  American  schools  . 
means  an  adequate  program  in  every  school.  If  there 
is  any  weakness  in  our  educational  program  it  is  a 
weakness  in  a  local  school  system.  Only  the  citizens 
of  that  community  can  effect  a  change. 

Many  of  our  best  school  systems  do  teach  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  five  years  of  physics,  four  years  of  chem¬ 
istry,  one  year  of  astronomy,  five  years  of  biology,  ten 
years  of  mathematics  and  trigonometry,  and  five  years 
of  a  foreign  language,  which  the  Russians  boast.  But,  is 
this  true  of  your  school?  If  not  why  not? 

If  every  board  and  citizens’  group  were  told  how 
its  local  schools  can  meet  the  highest  standards.  • 
then  the  American  school  system  could  meet  them.  I 
Teachers  should  know  where  their  schools  fall  short. 
They  must  be  ready  to  tell  the  people  of  the  com-  | 
munity — and  should  tell  them — what  needs  to  be  done 
to  bring  local  schools  up  to  the  standards  the  sputniks 
make  essential. 

The  sputniks  have  rocketed  the  future  to  our  door¬ 
steps.  What  we  now  need  are  not  a  lot  of  “get-safe- 
quick”  schemes  but  some  sound  public  discussion  of 
what  our  future  is  going  to  be.  Our  schools  must  pre¬ 
pare  the  next  generations  for  a  secure  life  in  a  com¬ 
plex  scientific  world.  Like  the  sputniks  the  teaching 
profession  must  capture  the  public’s  imagination  by 
showing  the  possibilities  of  the  best  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  American  money  can  buy. 
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ITS  TIME  TO  START  THINKING  ABOUT 

ARITHMETIC  in  my  WORLD 


to  be  published  January  I,  1958 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC  SERIES  PHILOSOPHY  BEHIND  THE  BOOKS 

C.  Newton  Stokes  and  ten  contributing  authors  have  Education  is  an  adjustment  to  the  environment— the 

designed  an  entirely  new  arithmetic  series  for  grades  ^  *P- 

...  proach.  The  research-tested  Stokes  series  places  the 
one  through  nine  which  includes,  at  each  level,  a 

learning  of  arithmetic  in  the  context  of  a  child's 
text,  accompanying  workbook  and  a  teachers’  edition.  interests. 


ALLYN  AND  BACON,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Representatives: 

John  E.  Berger,  321- A  Princeton  Rd.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Frank  Cronin,  16  Nevins  St.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Robert  Gooch,  Apt.  3- A,  811  Linden  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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All  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 
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Call  your  Public  Service  Commercial  Representative 

for  advice  on  kitchen  and  cafeteria  operations. 
His  experience  in  the  use  of  modern  methods  and 

electric  and  gas  appliances  will  help  you. 
Simply  call  your  nearest  Public  Service  Office. 


PUBLIC^SERVICE 


A.433-S7 


